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THE OLD WORLD AND .THE NEW.* 


WE remarked, in a short notice of the Rev. Mr. Dewey’s recent 
work, in our August number, that we should make it “ the basis of 
a more extensive paper hereafter.” It contains so much that is 
valuable and worthy of remembrance, that we consider it -no less 
our duty than our pleasure to devote several pages to our exposi- 
tion of what we consider its chief excellencies. oY 

We know not, however, which to admire most in the journal ;— 
the free, natural, and glowing style in which these reflections and 
observations are made, or the strong common sense by which they 
are pervaded: --Were the remainder of the volumes nonsense, the 
following passage, introduced among some. remarks which the au. 
thor makes concerning the causes of ill health in this country, 
would amply prove his wisdom. 


“The Bonapartean style of dining doubtless prevails among our busy citizens 
more than the physician would advise. The silent and awful ‘celerity with 
which our meals are despatchied, is not altogether a steam-boat or stage-house 
horror. But this rapidity of eating does not arise, I imagine, from any peculiar 
voracity of the American ‘genus. We area very busy people; and, as such, I 
think we arrange owr times of eating very unadvisedly. Dinner in our cities at 
roca is unfortunately in a state of transition from the old customs of the New 

orld, to the new customs of the Old World. It has now arrived at the hour of 
three or four o’clock. It will be far better for health when it has fairly reached 
the destined goal of six or seven; when the merchant or the student shall come 
to his dinner as the grand family rewnion of the day—‘ all studies solemnly de- 
fied,’ all cares locked up in the counting-room— when he shall pay: eat less 
because he has more time, (the physician can explain that)— when there may 
be some chance of enlivening and elevating that humble but necessary occupa- 
tion with sprightly or grave discourse; and when it may be followed, not with 
a hasty mas to the warehouse, or an anxious retreat to the study, but with those 
domestic or social engagements and recreations, which will promote digestion, 
cheerfulness, refinement, virtue, and happiness altogether.” 


* The Old World and the New: or a Journal of reflections and observations, 
made on a Tour in Europe. By the Rev. Orville Dewey, in two volumes. 
New-York. Harper and Brothers. 
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We have quoted these remarks, at the commencement of our 
article, to impart to them a prominence in the mind of the reader, 
and to place the subject clearly and forcibly in view, so that it 
may elicit his earnest consideration. Without the slightest wrong, 
we assert, on serious conviction, that the habit of dining or rather 
feeding at the hour generally chosen in this country, is productive 
of alarming evils. Had Mr. Dewey’s tour been attended with no 
other good consequence than the testimony which he is thus enabled 
to bear in favor of the European cuctom in this respect, his labor 
of travel would not have been in vain. ‘The purpose of his vo- 
lumes, as he states in his judiciously short preface, was to offer to 
his countrymen some of the thoughts which the Old World had 
suggested to his mind concerning the New. This occasioned the 
happy title of his work. It seemed to him that every traveller to 
the Old World stood on a vantage ground for surveying the insti- 
tutions, customs, and character of his own country, which might 
entitle the results of his observations to some regard. There are 
many subjects of this nature, he continues, which the spectacle of 
the Old World will force upon the most negligent attention — such 
as manners, national health, amusements, churches, and church es- 
tablishments, the Catholic religion, the cultivation of the arts, and 
the many and momentous questions in politics which are now 
agitating the civilized world, and which press with peculiar weight 
upon our own country. 

In our estimation, the observations upon National Health, though 
compressed into a few pages, are likely to be of more practical 
value than any others which our author was led to offer after a com- 
parison of the various customs of the Old World with those of the 
New ; and among these we regard those upon our habits of eating 
as the most important. Let no lofty nose contemptuously sneer at 
the stress with which we dwell on so trivial a matter! Trivial ? 
Is a man’s comfort trivial? Is health trivial? Is a clear mind 
trivial? We maintain that our barbarous custom of dining in the 
middle of the day, when business or study most crowds upon our 
attentions, when the faculties are acting with energy on the sub- 
jects of their employment, is detrimental to the comfort, health, and 
intellectual power of a great number of our citizens. As to our 
females, to whom Mr. Dewey afterwards makes especial reference, 
we hold it to be of precious little importance at what time they 
dine, or whether they dine at all, as long as they indulge in the 
pernicious habit of surfeiting on cake and sweetmeats whenever 
they feel an appetite. To this habit, more than to stooping or 
tight-lacing, are the slender forms and pale faces of American 
women attributable. 
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But we reiterate that, in our opinion, the prime cause of dyspep- 
sia, and the ten thousand ills to which it gives birth, ending some- 
times in suicide, (“on horrors’ head horrors accumulate,”) in the 
male portion of our population, is, the dining hour ! A merchant is on 
*change, very busily engaged in concluding an important bargain ; 
suddenly the iron tongue of time peals out two, or three, or four, as 
it may be, whether he resides in Boston, or Philadelphia, or New- 
York ; and off he bolts, not from his bargain, but to his house, some 
one, two, or three miles distant, for what purpose? to bolt his din- 
ner, not to eat it; his mind, during the whole process of unmasti- 
cated swallowing, intent on his half-finished bargain. With what 
despatch he may, he rises from table, not waiting for the removal 
of the cloth, and walks back to his place of business as rapidly as 
he had walked to his residence, in a great hurry to accept the terms 
freely proffered before dinner; as, upon reflection, he found them to 
be extremely advantageous. But no! the other party had likewise 
reflected, and “ concluded not to trade!” What are the merchant’s 
meditations? He now wishes he had quietly partaken of his prin. 
cipal meal, instead of bringing on an attack of bile. Had the meal 
taken place after the whole business of the day was over, he would 
have made his advantageous bargain, gone home joyfully to his family, 
sat two hours at table, read from a new novel to his wife, and lain 
down to pleasant dreams. 

An author isin his study. He arranges all his papers and all his 
thoughts for his new work. He reads a little, and then begins to 
reflect and to write diligently. At first the current of his thoughts 
runs slowly, for daily cares obstruct his imagination ; but soon, 


“ The world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 


he feels a glow, a stimulus; and his pen, like a racer, devours 
the ground before it; bright thoughts are flashing in upon 
him; his cheek is flushed with the excitement of composition, his 
eye brightens; a splendid illustration forms itself before his fancy ; 
he pictures it in highly-colored language; he is in the very midst 
of a dazzling passage, half through a sonorous sentence ; the door 
opens — “dinner is ready, Sir!” Ding, ding, ding, goes the silver 
bell. Is it “a tocsin of the soul” to him? Alas! no: the poor 
victim descends to the dining-room, begs his spouse and children to 
say as little as possible, eats rapidly while endeavoring not to lose 
the magnificent train of thought so rudely broken off; returns to 
his study, and, forgetting that he had eaten, wonders why his intel- 
lect should have become so unaccountably obfuscated, throws down 
his pen in despair, and, suddenly recollecting his meal, curses his 
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stars for being born in a country where people are compelled to 
dine at the most unlucky hour in the whole twenty-four. He be- 
comes dyspeptic and miserable, goes to Europe for the recovery of 
his health, gets well, entirely by reason of dining at a reasonable 
time with reasonable deliberation, and comes home to be as ill as ever 
after a week of dinners at three o’clock. 

We trust that these not over-drawn pictures will add some effect 
to our author’s truly wise and admirable observations on this head. 
The sickly appearance of our people, men and women, is always 
remarked upon by foreigners. We have sadly degenerated from 
the stock from which we sprung. The people of England have a 
robust, rosy, vigorous appearance. Evenscholars at the University, 
of sedentary and secluded habits, Mr. Dewey noticed as looking 
remarkably fresh and well. It is thought almost disgraceful with 
us for a student to seem otherwise than consumptive. The hectic 
flush is deemed peculiarly interesting. We recommend to our novel- 
ists the name of Mr. Hectic Flush for the next poet whom they 
may wish to make ladies in love with. Commend us to Fanny 
Kemble’s answer to the silly girl, who asked her if Mrs. Norton 
was “as pale as a poetess should be.” ‘The paleness and thinness 
of Americans, particularly in our northern cities, impart a lugubri- 
ousness to their visages which is absolutely contagious. We 
have seen a plump, rosy-gilled foreigner, putting on a melancholy 
face through sympathy. “Sir,” said such an one, accosting an 
individual of our acquaintance in the streets of Boston, “ Sir, what 
great national calamity has happened, that every man, woman, and 
child, look so mournfully, and so many dress in black ?” 

So valuable are our author’s further observations on the moment- 
ous topic of “ National Health,” that before proceeding to set forth 
the great merits of other parts of his work, we lay them, with but 
little additional comment, before our readers. 


“IT must add a word upon our modes of dress. With a climate twice as try- 
ing as that of England, we are, on this point, twiceas negligent. Whether there 
is actual violence done to the form in the absurd attempt to make it genteel, I will 
not undertake to decide ; but certainly the bust of an English woman shows that 
it never was, and never could have been, subjected to those awful processes of 
girting, which must have been applied in many cases to produce what we see 
among us. At any rate, the fearful prevalence of consumptions in our country, 
is an admonition of our duty on this subject of dress that ought not to be disre- 
garded. And especially in a country where no limits are set to fashionable imi- 
tation—when a man is very liable to mistake upon the door-step his domestic for 
his wife or daughter+—this is a subject that comes home to every family, whether 
low or high; and comes, too, in the most palpable forms of interest,—in the suf- 
fering and expense of sickness, and in the bitterness of bereavement. 

“ But oe and death are not the only alarming forms in which the 
subject of female health presents itself. Let any one look at the women of 
America, and, with all their far-famed delicacy and beauty, let him tell me what 


* How would poor Mrs. Trollope have been rated for telling a truth like this! 
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he thinks of them as the mothers of future generations? What are the prospects 
of the national constitution and health, as they are to be read in the thousands of 
pale faces and slender forms, wnfit for the duties of maternity, which we see 
round us? Let any one go with this question to their nurseries, and he will see 
the beginning of things to come. Let him go the schools, and he will turn over 
another leaf in the book of prophecy. Oh, for a sight at home, of the beautiful 
groups of children that are constantly seen in England with their rosy cheeks 
and robust frames ! 

“I may seem to be speaking in terms more earnest and admonitory than there 
is occasion for; but { am persuaded that the public mind among us is by no 
means possessed with the full importance of this subject, nor with the extent of 
the evil referred to. I ask any man to cast his thoughts upon the circle of his 
female acquaintances, and by some inquiry of their physician or of their particu- 
lar friends, to assist him, if necessary, to ascertain what is the real state of their 
health. The result, I have no doubt, he will find to be, that three out of four, 

rhaps six out of seven, are most of the year unwell, ailing, complaining, fee- 
ble, suffering. Certainly more than half of the female population of our coun- 
try are suffering either with dyspepsia, or wi:h nervous disorders, or with symp- 
toms of consumption, or with some unaccountable failure of strength, or with 
some of the many other forms of disease incident to retired and sedentary habits, 
If any one thinks this statement extravagant, I will only again desire him to 
make out the list of his acquaintances and see how it stands. Neither do I say, 
on the other hand, that every body is well in any country. But I do consider 
the run of our own, in this respect, to be very peculiar. 

“ Ifit be so, certainly it would not be easy with any words to over-rate the import- 
ance of the subject. Why, it would not be difficult to swell it to the importance 
of the ‘“ Temperance cause” itself—let it only have for a while the same exclusive 
and concentrated view fixed upon it. It is not posterity alone that comes into 
the account ; it is not present misery alone; it is vice also. How many have 
been driven to that very intemperance of which so much has been said, and so 


justly—how many have been repelled from their home, and carried to places of 


evil resort, by ill health, by low spirits, by a sad and complaining face there, that 
bereft home of all its charms ! 

“ Can nothing be done? If I had thought so, I would have said nothing. 
But I believe that much can be done if attention can be aroused to the subject. 
We have doubtless an impropitious climate. It is unfavorable to the necessary 
out-of-door exercise. We have no such habits in this respect as the English— 
nothing approaching to them ; and the difference is doubtless owing to our cli- 
mate. Inthe summer it is too hot for exercise ;* in the winter it is too cold; in 
the spring it is too variable. The autumn, indeed, is favorable; but that is too 
short a season to form habits which shall bear up against the adverse influences 
of the whole year. 

“ What then is to be done? _I answer, that an effort must be made proportioned 
to the difficulties that are to be overcome. Exercise out of doors can be taken 
in our climate the year round, as there are some good examples to prove. Iam 
told, indeed, that some improvement is already taking place in the habits of our 
American ladies in this respect. 

“ And many things besides this can be done. Clothing can be better adapted 
to the purposes of exercise in, and defence against, our climate. We want more 
of that foreign liberty of walking out without being in full dress. I am sorry 
to observe the prejudice of fashion against the India Rubber shoe—actual instru- 
ment for advancing civilization, as I consider it—promoter of society—which 
stands instead of carriages, and horses, and servants, if it were but duly appre- 
ciated and used.t To go back a step: our children should be brought up on 
plain fare in the nursery ; they should be constantly inured to the climate as they 
grow up; at a later period they should not be made victims to the hard studies of 
fashionable schools ; and when they are sent into the world, they should not be 
sacrificed to the follies of fashionable dress and dissipation. 


* This certainly could not be complained of the past summer. 

+ The chief objections to the use’of India Rubber shoes have been their exces- 
sive warmth and clumsiness. Both of these objections have been obviated by 
the application of India Rubber to light materials—such as cloth and leather. 
Durable and handsome shoes are thus made. We understand there is a large 
establishment for their manufacture at Roxbury, Mass. 
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If there is any conscience in the country, these things must at length come to be 
regarded. The claims of the present and of future generations ; the most essential 
welfare of the nation, and the dearest happiness of beings unborn; the anxieties 
and sorrows of husbands, fathers, and friends, call upon the women of our coun- 
try to regard the care of their health as an absolute duty!” Vol. I. pp. 130—135, 

There is one universal cause for the ill health of American females, 
which Mr. Dewey has omitted to notice, but which, we believe, 
has a greater influence than any he has mentioned. We refer to 
Earty Marrgiaces. Dr. Franklin’s advice, however favorably it 
may have operated on morals, has had a most baneful effect on 
health. In the country, where we naturally look for robuster con- 
stitutions than in the city, we find rustic married ladies in much 
feebler condition than town-bred madams. ‘The reason is, they are 
married at an earlier period of life. We often see mothers of six- 
teen, in a cold climate, where twenty-four is the earliest age at 
which the female constitution should be exposed to the perils and 
anxieties of a young mother. Girls are wedded much too young 
in our cities as well as villages. To reply again to our author’s 
question, “ What is then to be done ?”’ let mothers forbid their daugh- 
ters to marry at so immature an age. Let the opinion of society 
condemn it. Let male and female value too highly the health of 
their future offspring, to marry before their constitutions are ma- 
tured. 

We have thus discharged what we consider a positive duty in first 
setting before our readers Mr. Dewey’s highly valuable suggestions 
with regard to National Health. We cannot but flatter ourselves 
that our remarks may attract some attention to the subject. We 
shall now turn with pleasure to other portions of the volumes, and 
linger over one after another, as memory and reflection may call 
_ them up before us. The critic of a work like this should not examine 
it chapter by chapter ; but, after having delightedly read it through, 
he should converse with the public upon those parts and passages, 
which have most deeply sunk into his own mind, and thus convey 
its most favorable impressions. 

After having perused every word, and pondered every thought, 
that lies between the covers of the two neat and modest volumes 
upon our tables, the first question that arrests our pleasing medita- 
tions, is, Why do we esteem this work so highly? Our answer will 
be found in the remanent pages of this article. 

Mr. Dewey’s style, as we remarked at the outset, is free, natural, 
and glowing. Itis unencumbered by any weighty words or labored 
expressions; it is unspoiled by the slightest affectation; it is never 
dull nor obscure, but it flows along like a woodland stream, whose 
waters are burnished with the morning’s ray. Happy must have 
been the friends to whom this journal was addressed by the beloved 
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wanderer, when far “ beyond the salt sea foam.” Happy is the critic 
in whose hands the volumes containing this charming journal are 
placed! He turns them over ; he dwells on them with delight ; they 
come to him like fragrance from a spicy shore. With what delight he 
gives the rein to an unqualified admiration ! He meets with nothing on 
these pages to chill or disgust him; he can read and praise at lei- 
sure; he feels no desire to hurry through his task. How mistaken 
are. they who cal! us ill-natured and unsympathizing — who say 
that it is our chief pleasure to blame or to condemn! Little do they 
know of the uneasy condition of mind into which censure or sar- 
casm throws the poor critic, or of the exhilaration that we experi- 
ence when we can applaud with a good conscience and a satisfied 
judgment. 

We had read the reverend author’s sermons, and therefore we 
sought for this work with eagerness. We were prepared to meet 
with much beauty of description, and many valuable remarks; but 
not for such truly philosophical reflections, or so many suggestions 
of national and individual improvement. The subject, next in im- 
portance to that of National Health, upon which our author has 
favored us with wise reflections, is that of the different religious and 
political establishments in England and America. At first view 
this subject seems inexhaustible—and that it might employ the 
ablest pens through a dozen volumes instead of as many pages. 
And so it might —if all the correlative arguments which it suggests 
were dilated upon. But it appears to us that we have here very 
clearly set forth the whole gist of the matter. We see here why 
our republican institutions, both of church and state, separate as 
they are, are in theory, and thus far in practice, much superior to 
those of our mother country ; but we see also why there is greater 
danger of their becoming perverted and finally overthrown. Mr. 
Dewey’s eyes are those of a staunch democrat, who looks through 
the spectacles of a conservative when they are likely to arrest 
his vision. Let us try, however, to convey to our readers his 
opinions on religious matters— which are entitled to deferen- 
tial respect— before we give his lucid observations on politics. 
They are not those of a closet-man. 

With regard to the different method adopted in England and 
America for the public support of religion, the question occurs — 
whether religion can be supported in both countries equally well 
by that voluntary, impartial plan, which in principle is the most 
reasonable, the most tolerant, and the most congenial with the 
spirit of Christianity. If it can, how is the change in England to 
be brought about? Our author thinks, by the determined spirit of 
the dissenters. They petition parliament constantly for an entire 
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abolition, or an essential modification of the union between church 
and state. It is vain to argue that the revenues of the church are 
a bequest from former times; for the largest portion of them are 
actually Catholic endowments—and the Church of England can 
lay no more rightful claim to them than the dissenting church. 
Our author does not advocate the abolition of tithes, but their dis- 
tribution among all religious sects in proportion to their numbers. 
He thinks that — when our religious statistics are made out, and 
it shall appear that more people attend church in America, and 
larger funds are raised for the support of religion here than in any 
other country, it will redound to the merit of the voluntary prin- 
ciple. 

In our author’s opinion, government, instead of fostering and en- 
couraging religion, is an essential injury to it. By making it a 
matter of state observance, it quenches the true devotional spirit. 
It gives it a mercenary and mechanical character. Government 
has no more business to prescribe religious opinions, than it has to 
regulate science or the laws of criticism and taste. Its proper 
sphere is the political and civil interests of a country — as soon as 
it intermeddles with private opinions, it becomes a tyranny. State 
interference with religion gives rise to an amazing insensibility to 
the spiritual character of Christianity. Bad as the case is in Ame- 
rica, our author thinks that it is considerably worse in England. 
He says there is “an acknowledged neglect of religion and levity 
of morals among the higher classes, an acknowledged ignorance of 
religion and inattention to its rites among the lower classes ; yes, 
and an acknowledged coldness and mercenary spirit among many 
of the established clergy.”— The note which he introduces in this 
place, relating to his impression of Rammohun Roy, whom he met 
abroad, is very touching and beautiful. Our author goes on to la- 
ment over the negligence and inefficiency of the clergy. ‘This of 
course is owing to the independence of the parishioners. Our reli- 
gious condition, though unsatisfactory, is much better, and proves the 
superiority of the voluntary system. Still we are in danger from 
falling into neglect of religion from other causes. Fanaticism and 
a coercion of public opinion render clergymen pusillanimous, crafty, 
managing, sycophantic, vulgar. If they hold their situations at 
the will of a mob, of course they must truckle to the mob. A 
consideration of this sort leads our author off to an expression of 
those political views, which, from their admirable sagacity, we 
know not how to commend too highly. We leave this part of 
the work, in giving them, without elision or compression, to the 
reader. 
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“ There is nothing which I so much dread from the operation of our political 
and religious institutions, as the subserviency of the best minds in the country 
to the worst minds in it: the subserviency of men of talents, education, and re- 
finement, to mere numbers. The mind of a country ought to rule it—ought, I 
mean, to have the ascendency, not in politics only, but in every species of influ- 
ence ; but that mind does not, and never did, and never will, reside in the mass. 
There are at any moment, in any nation — there are in our own a hundred minds 
that are possessed of more knowledge, of more profound wisdom, than all the 
other minds in it. Suppose, now, that neither you nor I, reader! have any 
claim to class ourselves with the elect hundred, and that we take our place with 
the mass. What now are we to say, in sucha situation? Must we say, that 
because there are a hundred men above us, and above all their countrymen, the 
entire interests of the country ought to be committed to this council of a hundred 4 
Not at all. And why not at all? Because we cannot implicitly trust such a 
council; since although it may have more intelligence than all of us, it may not 
have virtue equal to its intelligence. Hence arises the necessity of popular in- 
tervention, of popular suffrage, as a safeguard from oppression. Could we 
confide in the few, probably despotic institutions would be the best. That is to 
say, the government of one or a few, possessed of great experience, influenced 
by uniform principles, and having the confidence and long-continued attachment 
of the people, would be, simply considered, better than our constant rotation in 
office, our varying counsels, violent conflicts, and party legislation. All those 
advantages, however, do we give up; all these evils do we incur, for the sake 
of security against oppression. This is the object—the security —of all the 
circuitous and clumsy contrivances of a representative government. This is 
the object of general suffrage. It is security. It is not that universal suffrage 
best represents or expresses the mind that is in a country. It is not that the 
many are more sagacious than the few. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 
The people know nothing valuable about many things of which they pretend to 
judge, and of which their party prejudices make them judge and speak so confi- 
dently. Their ignorance, in fact, is opposed as a sort of toil to the weapons of 
sagacity. If the people could see clearly, as the few champions do that hold 
these weapons, and if they could, in consequence, be marshalled into parties, 
according to that clear perception of selfish objects and party interests, it would 
be far more dangerous than for masses of them I. to dash against each 
other, as they do now — breaking their own force, and breaking in, with blun- 
dering interference, upon the ambitious plans of their leaders. I repeat it—the 
popular mass, instead of possessing all the sagacity in the country, throws itself 
upon the very edge of a sagacity that it does not perceive: and the effect, I admit, 
is to clog and blunt the sword that might otherwise pierce the very bosom of the 
republic ; but another effect, no less certain, is, that the popular mass comes away 
wounded and bleeding from the contact. Does this assertion need any far-fetched 
proof? Do the people of our country need to have it proved to them, that they 
often are suffering from thrusts and blows given to them, in the sharp and reck- 
less contests of the few ? 

“Tt may be thought that these facts and suggestions are at war with my lead- 
ing observation — viz., that nothing is more to be dreaded than the subjection 
of the best minds in the country to the worst —of the few to the many. But let 
it be observed, that this is a question about degrees. To a certain extent it is 
desirable that the many should have a control over the few. It is desirable that 
the many’ should influence the few, but it is not desirable that it should enslave 
them. Subserviency I protest against, not deference to the people. The latter 
is just and reasonable, and safe for both parties. The former, the subjection of 
a superior mind to popular control, only makes its sagacity more dangerous. It 
is still none the less selfish for the subjection, and none the less has its selfish 
aims, and the people, by enslaving, have not weakened, but only degraded it. 
And from the action of such a mind, the people must expect eventually to suffer 
more than from one held in less, but lawful restraint.” Vol. I. pp. 154—158. 


Farther political reflections are contained in the latter part of the 
second volume, which are valuable, but not particularly original. 
They are such as would occur to the mind of a calm, sensible re- 
publican, who, after a visit to the European kingdoms, returns home 
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imbued with a deeper love of the institutions and laws of his own coun- 
try. The aristocratic system of Great Britain is considered ; its in- 
justice clearly displayed ; and the various arguments adduced by the 
Tories in its favor incontrovertibly answered. It is maintained that 
society can get along as well without it as with it; and that, under 
a republican form of government, property has closer security ; law 
more authority and dignity ; and manners equal high breeding and 
courtesy. The irresistible tendency of all nations to republican in- 
stitutions is subsequently set forth; American Republicanism pecu- 
liarly dwelt upon; the nature of Liberty explained; the necessity 
of strict obedience to the laws enforced; which last leads the au- 
thor into certain sagacious observations upon mobs and ‘Trades 
Unions. The whole remarks are concluded by showing the severe 
trial of character to which we are subjected by our free institutions, 
and the consequent duties imposed upon us, involving fidelity to the 
principles of humanity, courtesy, and christianity. 

The views which occur to us as next in importance, are those upon 
Recreation. 'The conclusions to which the reverend author arrived 
upon witnessing the manner in which the Sabbath is spent in the 
principal towns of Europe, are those of a practical man, who looks 
upon human nature with a clear eye, not through the magnifying 
or diversifying glasses of a free-thinker or a fanatic. He would have 
the Lord’s day “kept holy ;” but does not seem to regard sanctimo- 
niousness, or the affectation of solemnity, as a true holy observance. 
He would have as many hours devoted to public worship and to pri- 
vate reading and meditation as can profitably be given; but would 
at the same time give the utmost freedom to all innocent, decorous, 
and quiet relaxation. It is truly gratifying to read such opinions 
from soelevated a source. Sunday in New-England, where the 
strictness of Puritanism has but little relaxed, is often complained of 
as a most wearisome day. Instead of being a time of rest from 
toil, and of unbending from cares, it is a time of sincere mental 
labor and tedious restraint. It is chiefly passed in irksome silence 
and in lugubrious exercises. ‘The people, instead of walking, riding, 
and sociably visiting one another, after the hours of public worship, 
go principally to their homes, and listlessly drone over stupid vo- 
lumes of sermons or religious tracts. And why is this? Do they 
think to render a more acceptable service to Heaven by rendering 
themselves unhappy? Do they believe that He who searches the 
heart, seeth not its innermost recesses ? Why then do they not obey the 
heart’s innocent impulses ? why not yield themselves up to social en- 
joyments, to happy recreation? The consequence of a general 
superstitious restraint is to hurry the careless and unthinking into a 
culpable looseness. If all alike were determined to be cheerful 
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upon the Sabbath, to sing like the birds and to frolick like the 
lambs, we should not be pained with sights of noisy riot or sinful 
amusement. In European cities, the populace, every class, high 
and low, rich and poor, old and young, pour out after service on 
Sunday in crowds. We are glad to say that this is beginning to be 
the case in our principal towns, but not to such an extent as is to 
be desired. In New-York and Boston, the Battery and the Com- 
mon show numbers walking up and down, but not great numbers; 
and from these we hear no sounds of merriment, no unrestrained 
tones of conversation. The majority wear long faces, and speak 
with subdued voices. And here our republican aristocracy is ab- 
surdly manifest. It is not thought genteel to be seen walking or 
driving of a Sunday. The élite keep within doors, and refuse to 
mingle with the common herd. Mr. Dewey’s plan would correct all 
these false notions; we earnestly hope to see it adopted. His fur- 
ther observations upon recreation, comprising several pages in the 
second volume, are equally worthy ofregard. “ Heaven,” he writes, 
“ has not ordained, man cannot endure, perpetual application either 
of the bodily or mental powers. Amusement, and the cultivation 
of taste, the indulgence of our natural sensibility to what is beauti- 
ful in form, delightful in sound, and graceful in motion, was as truly 
designed to have its place in life as labor or study.” He then 
speaks of the feasts and holydays appointed for the Jews. “The harp 
and the viol, the tabret and the pipe and wine, were in their festi- 
vals ;” and Miriam and the daughters of Shiloh, the beautiful ones of 
the land, led forth their dancers. As the lawfulness of such esta- 
blished seasons of festivity cannot be doubted, so is their expediency 
acknowledged and acted upon by all nations except our own. 
There are bigots here, who would do away, not only with church 
holydays, but with all political jubilees. ‘There are utilitarians, 
who, with less laudable motives, echo the sentiment. They would 
have buying, and selling, and getting of gain as well on the fourth 
of July as on the twenty-fifth of December. We should be pleased 
to lay before our readers all our author’s admirable remarks on this 
subject, but our limits do not allow us to present even an analysis of 
them. We content ourselves with forcibly recommending them to 
every intelligent American. 

Our author’s thoughts upon the Roman Catholic religion show 
him to be guided by a noble liberality of sentiment. He reveals 
the absurdity of those reports which have prevailed in this country, 
that the Pope was appropriating large sums towards the extending 
of Roman Catholic doctrines throughout the United States. The 
Papal treasury is nearly drained; the estates of the church are 
year after year pledged to bankers for the purpose of raising money ; 
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the income is of course yearly diminished; and the time seems to 
be rapidly approaching when that power, whose foot was on the 
neck of kings, shall be cast into the dust. What blighting ridicule 
this truth inflicts upon those false and wicked alarmists, who have 
in a few years past scattered firebrands, and would scatter 
arrows and death, among the poor remnants of this church who 
have come for refuge to this land of free opinion! The burning of 
the Ursuline Convent, at Charlestown, among all the ferocious deeds 
of the brutal mobs who have disgraced this country, is the most 
ferocious, the most brutal. History will execrate it ; the disorganizers 
of a future generation, when reminded of the superior temperance 
of their forefathers, will sneer and scoff, and point to it as a crime 
blacker than any which they, in their wildest frenzy, would ever 
dare to commit. 

Boldly and generously does our author speak of the great good 
which has been done by the Roman Catholic Missionaries, the 
Sisters of Charity, and others, who, like Bishop Chevereux, have 
rendered their names a blessing to the poor. Many of the forms 
and ceremonies of the church he would have introduced into Pro- 
testant worship, as calculated to inspire a fervent spirit of devo- 
tion. We fully agree in his opinion that the bare walls of our 
Sanctuaries should be covered with appropriate pictures and 
emblems. We must reluctantly forego the pleasure of designating 
other reflections and observations which are scarcely less important 
than those already alluded to, and conclude our paper by a brief 
sketch of the course of travel which our author pursued. 

He sailed from New-York for Liverpool, and the Journal com- 
mences on the 24th of June, 1833, while sixteen days at sea, and 
entering St. George’s Channel. From Liverpool he proceeded through 
Chester and Bangor to Wales. From Wales he proceeded to 
Ireland, from Ireland to Scotland; and this part of the journal is 


exceedingly interesting; the comparison between the people of 


Scotland and New England truly and happily drawn. From 
Scotland he went back to England, and visited the lakes — his 
interview with Wordsworth we quoted in our former short notice. 
From England to France, from France to Germany, from Germany 
to Switzerland—his descriptions of Alpine scenery are grand — 
one or two passages we have never seen surpassed. From Switzer- 
land to Italy—~and here we are not so wholly satisfied. The 
author must have been exceedingly depressed in spirits while in 
Italy, for he never seems perfectly pleased with any objects. While 
in Florence he heard of a sad domestic loss—a dear sister had 
gone before him to heaven. Thus he pours out his feelings — how 
beautifully ! after hearing of this great sorrow. 
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* « May you die among your kindred,’ says the proverb ; but if I would frame 
a good wish, I should be disposed to say, with only less earnestness, ‘ May you 
live among your kindred.’ Let no one lightly determine to travel in foreign 
countries alone. There is among us a reckless passion for going abroad, con- 
cerning which I would, while it forces itself on my mind, and before it is forgot- 
ten in the hoped-for happiness of return, record my caveat. I say reckless, for it 
does not count the cost; it does not, apparently, suspect the sacrifice it is about 
to make. In Europe this is felt much more strongly. I do not dissuade from fo- 
reign travel, but I would have every one go with his eyes open. I would have 
him at least see as much of the care, and estimate as many of the possibilities of 
suffering, as hecan. But he cannot see or feel all till it comes. No; let him not 
suppose that he knows, or can know, what it is to be alone, till he has stood in 
the heart of a mighty city, and felt that not one pulse in it beat to his heart ; till 
he has seated himself in the solitary chamber of his hotel, and, amid a thousand 
voices that issue from the courts, the stairways, and passages, heard not one that 
spoke his name or his language; or heard, perhaps, from an adjoining apart- 
ment, the familiar sounds of domestic recreation and happiness, but found in it a 
contrast that increased his loneliness—felt that thin partition, expanding itself 
into mountains and oceans between him and all such joys. Let him not think 
that he knows what it is to be alone, till he has been into the streets of a stranger 
city, and met thousands, gay and happy in their companionship, but not one that 
cared for him; or returned, and laid his head, feverish and throbbing, upon his 
pillow, and felt or feared that he might be sick and die amongst strangers; or, 
even if not, if never feeling or fearing this, till flung from the bosom of domestic 
life, he has been condemned to pass some few evenings of absolute solitude and 
silence in that most solitary of all places on earth—an hotel. No; nor let him 
suppose that he knows what he may have to suffer in a strangerland; what both 
sorrow and solitude may be, till the blow of calamity has found him alone ; has 
fallen upon him where there is not a familiar object to lean his heart upon; till 
he turns his eyes back to some lovely countenance which he left in the full glow 
of health, which he left with forced gaiety, saying, ‘1 shall soon come home 
again;’ and now sees, cold and pale, and wrapped in the garments of the grave, 
every fair and sweet lineament of truth, disinterestedness, thoughtfulness, and 
affection, marked with the rigid lines of death, never more to be seen, not even as 
it lies in that last sleep, prepared for the tomb—never mure to be seen till the re- 
surrection hour! God send that hour in due time! for without the hope of it, tra- 
4 methinks, would be treason to every stronger tie of life.” — Vol. II. pp. 43— 

5. 


From Italy our author returns to France, thence to England, and 
thence to his own country. 

Where we have praised so liberally, we regret that we cannot 
conclude without some censure. But it strikes us that the criticisms 
on Painting and Sculpture are exceedingly poor and meagre, and 
had much better have been altogether omitted. They are mere 
notes and exclamations, and would not be noticed even in a Gallery 
catalogue. Compare them with those of Von Reaumur in England 
in 1835, translated by Mrs. Austin, and how insignificant do they 
appear! Von Reaumur writes with the freedom and knowledge of 
a man of taste; Mr. Dewey seems to lose all his usual brightness of 
perception before a picture. His remarks on music are better, 
though they betray his utter lack of connoisseurship. 

Though next to worthless with respect to any new ideas on the 
Fine Arts, we regard these volumes, for reasons that we have shown 
at length, as highly valuable. If this review shall have the effect to 
make them more favorably and extensively known than they now 
are, we shall be well compensated for the space which we have de- 
voted to the setting forth of their merits. 
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HORACE. 


LIB. I. ODE V. 


Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
Perfusus liquidis nrget odoribus 
Grato, Phyrra, sub antro? 


What graceful youth in rosy bower, 
With liquid perfume sprinkled o’er, 
To Phyrra bends the knee ? 
In sweet simplicity array’d, 
For whom those auburn tresses braid, 
Ah who is he ? 


Alas! how oft thy words forgot, 
And angry gods who hear him not, 
The unhappy youth shall weep; 
And wonder at the tempests dread, 
Which turn the ocean from its bed, 
And vex the deep. 


Entangled in thy winning wiles, 
He lives beneath thy golden smiles, 
Nor sees thee as thou art ; 
But heedless of the fickle wind, 
Thinks they will ever beam as kind, 
To light his heart. 


Ah wretched they who do not know, 
That thou art false though fair as snow, 
And fondly trust te thee ; 
My votive tablet I have paid, 
In honor of my rescue made, 
To him who rules the sea. 


F. W.S. 
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SKETCHES OF THE SOUTH SANTEE. 
Continued from the October No. 


In this part of the country, the entire population was embraced 
in three classes — the planter, the white overseer, and the slave. The 
latter constituted by far the greatest portion; for within the range 
of a few miles, there were perhaps from six to eight thousand slaves, 
while there were probably less than as many hundreds of whites. 

The slaves were distributed into little colonies, more or less nume- 
rous, according to the number appurtenant to any particular plan- 
tation, and, generally, at some point in view of the owner or 
overseer. A gang of three or four hundred were, sometimes, divided 
and settled down upon different parts of the same estate, at a conve- 
nient distance from each other. At night one or two, in whom 
confidence could be reposed, were set as a patrol, and held respon- 
sible for the good order of the remainder, and especially, for the de- 
sertion of any of their number. But the following instance will 
show the tranquillity and confiding relation, which, in those days, 
occasionally, prevailed between the owner and the slave. Miss 
L possessed, a few miles from her residence, a plantation and 
a pretty numerous gang of negroes, who were under the sole 
management and care of a black overseer, a man somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, and himself a slave. He carried on the whole bnusi- 
ness of the plantation, and conducted it with thrift and economy. 
Once a week he regularly came to render an account of his pro- 
ceedings, and then, as regularly, returned to his charge. Little or 
no insubordination interrupted him in his management. The slaves 
(of which the writer can speak from personal observation) were 
well clad, and otherwise provided for, in sickness and in health ; and 
the name of overseer was but another for that of a patriarch who 
held rule over his tribe. He was faithful to his mistress, and she, 
in return, was their provider and protector — (and the slaves them- 
selves wanted only the name of freemen to be as free, and probably 
as happy, as beings constituted as they were are susceptible of.) 

At the first glimpse of the morning, the large flat-bottomed boats, 
capable of containing from fifty to sixty persons each, and which 
communicated between their habitations and the fields on the oppo- 
site side of the Santee, might be scen, crowded with the “ field. 
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hands” of both sexes, crossing to their appointed labors for the day. 
A matron, and perhaps some old man, who was past labor, were left 
behind in charge of their cabins, and pigs and poultry, and the 
children who were too young for work. Another aged female passed 
over with the main body, and betakirg herself to some snug recess, 
or, when the sun was hot, to the shade of a tree, upon the borders of 
the Rice-field, officiated as dry nurse to the infants, whose tender 
age required the frequent visits of the mother. 

At‘ 11 o’clock, their toils were temporarily suspended, and each, 
with their little wooden piggins, assembled around a large iron boiler, 
filled with hominy, which was preparea in the field, and from which 
they made their simple repast. Sometimes they treated themselves 
to a broiled fish, for which they had set their hooks and lines, at 
the river side, as they went to their work ; and they frequently car- 
ried home with them at night this comfortable appendage to their 
suppers. 

Their tasks were commonly not beyond what moderate diligence 
would enable them to perform, and by the vigorous and industrious 
were sometimes accomplished by 2 or 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
when they were at liberty to turn their attention to some little patch 
of ground, allowed them for their own particular use, or to come to 
the aid of a wife or a friend, who had been less fortunate in bring- 
ing up the labors of the day. 

I have generally observed the field hand te be more contented, and 
even buoyant in his spirits, than the domestic slave, although, upon 
first impression, his employments appear the more severe of the two. 
This I attribute, mainly, to three causes. First, his labors have 
their definite limits, and he knows when they will terminate for the day. 
Secondly, he has not constantly before him, in striking relief, the con- 
trasted condition of himself and his master; for he has little per- 
sonal communication with him, and still less with his habitation and 
family. And, lastly, his fellowship with those who are his compa- 
nions in the field affords him more of the comfort which springs 
from the social relations than falls to the lot of those who, during all 
hours, are under the immediate inspection and control of their owner 
or his household. Instead of the subdued demeanor of the household 
slave, the writer has sometimes seen twenty or thirty of these field- 
hands at work ina line; and while plying the hoe, apparently for- 
getting their toils in laughter and mutual raillery. 

In their exhilaration, there was nothing artificial — for they rarely 
had access to ardent spirits, and their moral and physical energies 
were, consequently, exempt from those inflammatory excitements 
which alternately elevate and depress. When thirsty, they resorted 
to the nearest spring ; and their food, though of the simplest kind, af- 
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forded a healthy aliment. At night, wrapped in their blankets, they 
betook themselves to their planken bunks— but their abstemious 
habits, combined with the labors of the day, and their freedom from 
care for the wants of the morrow, rendered their slumbers sound 
and refreshing. ‘The men were, in general, vigorous and active ; 
and the women, accustomed to the open air, and rendered robust 
from working side by side with their husbands and other compa. 
nions in the field, were usually surrounded by numerous families of 
children, who partook of the health of their parents. Owing to these 
causes, and a climate congenial to them, with the full average of 
years, instances were not rare of extreme longevity. 

They are found, almost without exception, partial to the places 
where they have been reared, and they view it as one of the greatest 
punishments to be sold and removed elsewhere. No matter where 
located, or what their labors, the ill-usage must be extreme, and such 
as is rarely met with, which will reconcile them to being transferred 
to another owner, or even toa neighboring plantation. In cases 
where successive generations of owners and slaves have run parallel 
to each other for a long course of years in the same families, 


the relation becomes quite feudal in its character, and sometimes 


exhibits a portion of the reciprocal attachment which once existed 
between the vassal and his lord. It was not uncommon, at the pe- 
riod to which I have alluded, to find the slave priding himself upon 
the wealth of his master, and particularly upon the number of de- 
pendants, whom, like himself, he could command upon his estates ; 
and sometimes expressing his contempt for those of his own color, 
who were in so humiliating a state as to be owned by one of infe. 
rior means, and especially if he could control but a small number of 
slaves. 

At this period the importation of negroes was still permitted, and 
the field gangs were composed, much more than at present, of ne- 
groes born in the country, and others of various tribes imported from 
Africa. . This brings to my mind another feature in the history of 
that day. 

The Christmas holy-days did not, like the Jubilee under the Jew- 
ish dispensation, set the bondman free, but they unrivetted his fet- 
ters for the time. For three days his servitude was intermitted, 
and the slaves upon the plantations, generally, were allowed to give 
themselves up to recreation as far as safety would permit. At this 
season, also, beeves were slaughtered and dealt out to them, a matter 
of no inferior moment to those who, for animal food, had, for the 
rest of the year, to look principally to their own personal and limited 
resources for gratifications of that kind; and they did not fail to in. 
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dulge themselves with heartfelt glee in their plain, but rare festi- 
vities. 

Sometimes the occasion was embraced to hand out to them a 
blanket for their cabin, and some additional articles of apparel ; 
sometimes to furnish them the whole of their clothing for the com- 
ing half year. ‘Those who, more thrifty than the rest, had been able 
to traffic with their eggs and poultry, or perhaps dispose of a little 
surplus from their rice-patch, shone out in their calicoes and ri- 
bands, and danced upon the turf to the rude music of their rude vio- 
lins. 
A latitude was also allowed them in their intercourse with their 
superiors, which was denied to them at any other times. Old and 
young repaired to the mansion-house to wish “old Massa and 
young Massa,” and “old Missus and young Missus,” a happy Christ- 
mas. Some were even permitted to enter the halls, and range 
through the apartments, and gratify their curiosity by gazing upon 
the carpets and mirrors, and other furniture, to them, sources of 
wonder ; while others remained without, and darkened the grass-plat 
before the door. There also, intermixed with the native born ne- 
groes, were others from various tribes and nations of Africa, re- 
verting to the languages, and acting over the sports and gambols of 
their father-land. But now and then, in the port and countenance 
of some one who had seen better days in the land of his nativity, 
might be perceived the workings of a soul which throbbed with recol- 
lections of friends, and a home, which he was doomed to see no more. 

I have already adverted to some of the peculiarities connected 
with the cultivation of Rice, and will here enlarge a little further 
upon that subject. 

No one, not an eye-witness, can form an adequate conception of 
the immense labor involved in bringing too a Rice plantation, such 
as they are upon the rivers in this part of the country, when within 
the limits of tide waters. 

Imagine a dark, swampy forest, thickly overgrown with cypress- 
trees — these rooted in a soil so soft and spongy as hardly to sus- 
tain the weight of a man — flooded twice in every twenty-four hours 
by the tide, and occasionally inundated by the freshets from the 
country above. ‘The fine mould, whose subtile particles had been 
wafted thither upon the river current, while the grosser parts had been 
left behind, was of such inexhaustible fertility, that even upon the old- 
est settled plantations of the Santee care was used not to turn up, 
with the plough, a furrow of greater depth than three or four 
inches, lest it should lead to such a luxuriance of stalk as to pre- 
vent the bearing of the grain. 

The first step in reducing one of those plantations to cultivation, 
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is, to throw up an artificial levee or embankment on the margin of 
the river, for the purpose of excluding the water; and of sufficient 
width and elevation to resist any pressure from the water on the . 
side facing the river. The interior parts of the plantation are next 
intersected by narrow dykes, with corresponding ditches, dividing 
it into separate compartments, of a size to suit the convenience of 
the planter. ‘Their dimensions are regulated according to the force 
which he is able to turn into his fields, for planting, hoeing, and reap- 
ing, as will be more fully explained. ‘Transverse cuts are then made 
through the levees which border the river-side. In these are inserted 
planken boxes, or trunks, as they are called, open at either end, and 
of a length sufficient to extend across the levee, from side to side. 
In each trunk is inserted, perpendicularly, a valve or door; when 
the tide recedes, and the water in the river becomes lower than the 
level of the field, this valve is elevated, and the water in the field is 
thus drawn off, and the valve being let down again previous to the 
next flow of the tide, the water is prevented from returning to re- 
flood the grounds. It will hence be perceived, that to keep up his 
dykes and levees in perfect repair, is indispensable to the planter ; 
a failure in this particular will render all his other labors abortive. 
Even with his most vigilant exertions, it is sometimes the case that 
the mountain torrents come rushing down upon him, covering with 
coarse sand and gravel, the fields which he had reclaimed with so 
much care; or one of those hurricanes which often sweep the 
Southern coasts during the months of August and September, forces 
back the river, and prostrating his embankments, blights his crops 
with a briny flood from the ocean. 

The next step in order is to fell the trees and burn them — hav- 
ing first cut them into manageable lengths, and rolled them into 
piles. Sometimes the trees are girdled, (being deprived of their bark 
ashort distance above the root, with the axe,) and thus also deprived 
of their foliage, they are permitted to remain, subject to the fu- 
ture canvenience of the planter in removing them. At first the 
stumps and roots render the use of the plough impracticable, and 
the hoe is the only implement which is available in turning up 
the soil. 

Upon the old settled plantations of the Santee, the process of cul- 
tivation was as follows. In the last of February, or early in March, 
the preparation for planting commenced. One of the subdivisions 
before described, having been slightly run over with the plough, it 
was laid out into drills a foot or two apart. Into these the seed rice 
was dropped by hand, and lightly covered with earth. As soon as 
this was done, the trunks connected with that division of the field, 
were opened, and as the tide rose it was permitted to flow in; and 
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the ground being laid under water, the trunks were again closed to 
prevent its return at the ebb. The water was permitted to remain 
for a day or two to aid the sprouting of the seed, when it was again 
drawn off, and the ground exposed to the sun. Another division of 
the plantation was then served in the same manner, and the resi- 
due in succession, until the whole was planted. 

Care was taken that such intervals of time should occur between 
the plantings of the different sections, that the crop should not, at 
the time of harvest, or the previous intermediate stages, press more 
rapidly upon the laborer than what he would be able to manage. 

By the time that the planting was completed, that portion of the 
field which was first undertaken, again claimed attention, for the 
purpose of clearing it from weeds. ‘This was done by hand, with 
the aid of the hoe. When finished, the water was a second time 
let in with a view of floating and killing the weeds, which had been 
uprooted. In a short time the water was drained off as before, and 
the remaining parts of the field were dressed and served in a similar 
manner. 

There were three dressings. At the conclusion of the third and 
last, each division was successively laid under water, and so remain- 
ed until the maturity of the crop. What before was land, now 
greeted the eye as a multitude of lakes, separated only by the inter- 
vening dykes. The care, thenceforward, was to keep the embank- 
ments in repair, so that as little water as possible should escape 
through them ; and by occasionally opening the trunks, to supply 
the consumption which took place from leakage and evaporation. 
The latter, under a summer’s sun, and in a latitude sufficiently south 
to admit of the cultivation of Rice, is by no means small. 

After some weeks the plant shoots above the surface of the wa- 
ter. By and by, as it grows and matures, its long-eared head be- 
gins to bend over with its increasing bulk and weight, and ulti- 
mately, at the top of its still green stalk, presents to the cultivator a 
golden harvest, where but lately was only a waste of waters. 

The trunks of the fields which are first to receive the reaper, are 
now opened, and the field laid bare to drain and dry. But the won- 
der is, that human life can abide the scene. Imagine the poisonous 
exhalations which must result from suddenly exposing to an almost 
tropical sun, the slime and other putrefactive agents which have been 
generated through several summer months by the action of uninter- 
mitting heat upon stagnant water, and gradual vegetable decompo- 
sition; to say nothing of the reptiles which have there found a 
habitation. This compound creates an atmosphere in which few 
white persons can exist. 

As soon as the grounds have become sufficiently dried to render 
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it practicable to work upon them, the grain is reaped and bound 
into sheaves, and must all be conveyed by hand to the flat-bottomed 
boats in which it is to be transported to the higher grounds on the 
opposite side of the river. The Rice-grounds are then too soft and 
miry to admit of the use of horses, or mules, or other cattle, upon 
them ; and when the fields under cultivation extend far back from the 
river, canals are cut through them, for the purpose of introducing 
the boats, and abridging the distances over which the sheaves would 
otherwise have to be carried by hand. 

Critical and onerous as had been the exertions of the planter up 
to the present moment, some idea may be formed of the difficulties 
of the crop, from the fact, that even when the Rice had been stack- 
ed in the barn-yard, an equal amount of labor awaited him, at the 
period of which I am speaking, before it was ready for market. 

That it is not so still, is owing, in a great degree, to the enlight- 
ened views, liberality, and enterprise of Mr. B., who about this 
time introduced an improvement in relation to it; for which, in 
connexion with still other improvements that have been based upon it, 
the whole body of Rice planters of the south, and, most of all, the 
slaves themselves, owe his memory a debt of lasting gratitude. 

Until then, the process of getting out a Rice crop, and fitting it 
for market, while both tedious and expensive, had also been attended 
annually with an afflicting sacrifice of the health and lives of the 
slaves employed. 

It commenced as follows. <A circular area, of dimensions to com- 
port with the convenience of the planter, usually about one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred feet in diameter, was prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner. ‘The area was first reduced to a perfect level, and 
then covered with alayer of wet clay. This was next covered with 
a mixture of tar and gravel, and the mass flattened down to a smooth 
and uniform surface. By the united action of the sun and wind, it 
became, in a short time, impenetrably hard, and thereby fitted as a 
thrashing-floor for the Rice. The straw being laid upon it, the 
grain was shelled out with the flail, and in some instances assisted 
by driving horses around upon the floor. 

The next step was the winnowing. For this purpose a small store- 
room was elevated ten or fifteen feet upon posts. Into this the 
grain was carried from the thrashing-floor, and then permitted to 
fall upon the ground in such a manner that the wind should sepa- 
rate the kernel from the chaff. 

Then commenced a more difficult and laborious operation, which 
was to relieve the kernel from the husk in which it still remained 
enveloped. For this purpose it was subjected to the pestle and 
mortar. The whole gang of laborers were now turned into a spa- 
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cious barn, and each set to their separate pestle and mortar, and 
through their hands the whole crop was in this manner to pass. 
They were frequently put to the mortar as early as three o’clock of a 
winter’s morning, and, with the interval of meals, were kept at this 
employment through the day. ‘This was the severest part of their 
labors for the year, and had they been permanent, could not have 
been sustained. But, fortunately, this lasted only for a season. So 
many of them being crowded into a confined space, with an atmo- 
sphere rendered unwholesome from that very cause, and their pores 
laid open by their confinement and labors, they were continually 
liable to sudden chills when they came into the open air ; the conse- 
quences of which were fever, pleurisy, and peripneumonia, which 
annually carried off from five to ten per cent. of their number by 
death, and rendered others who survived the victims of permanent 
rheumatic affections. 

After the outer husk had been in this manner loosened, a second 
winnowing became necessary, and again the pestle and mortar were 
to be resumed. For between the husk just removed, and the white 
kernel of the Rice, as we see it on our tables, there remained ano- 
ther—a crusty coat of reddish color (almost as tenacious as that which 
envelopes the meat of the almond), and far more difficult to remove 
than the outer husk. When this had been achieved, a third winnow- 
ing was called for. 

In these various stages more or less of the Rice became broken. 
It was therefore necessary to pass the whole by hand through sieves, 
in order to separate the broken particles from that part of the grain 
which remained entire, and which alone was fit for the market. 
Last of all, it was to be packed into casks, which were manufactured 
upon the plantation. 

Such was the general mode of getting out a Rice-crop, when 
Mr. B. carried into operation the enterprise of which I have spo- 
ken, and which he had long had in contemplation. 

In connexion with Mr. Lucas, an ingenious Scotch millwright, 
he formed his plans, and prepared designs for machinery to be 
worked by water power; and which, as the event proved, was to re- 
lieve himself and his slaves from a large portion of these, fo him ex- 
pensive, and to them tedious and oppressive, labors. He then, at 
his own cost, deputed Mr. Lucas to Great Britain, where he directed 
and procured the necessary castings, and other metallic parts of the 
machinery, and returned in the course of the year; and upon Mr. 
B’s estate was erected the first Rice-mill worthy of the name that 
was ever seen in South Carolina. Like all new efforts of the kind, 
it has admitted of many important improvements. But at the very 
outset, it manifested such an abridgment of expense, and closed 
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so dreaded an avenue of disease and death, that it was not long be- 
fore the services of Mr. Lucas were put in extensive requisition for 
constructions of a similar kind, wherever there were tide or other 
waters to admit of their operation. It is now many years since the 
machinery has been brought to such perfection, that the planter has 
only to place his Rice in the mill, as it comes in the straw directly 
from the field ; when every one of the complicated operations which 
I have detailed, is carried through until the Rice is delivered whole 
and clean from the mill; and, moreover, packed into the casks in 
which it is to be conveyed to market. 

During the working out of the crop after harvest, and along 
through the winter, a Rice plantation presents a season of abun- 
dance for animals of every kind. The broken Rice becomes an 
agreeable variety to the Indian corn, upon which the slaves have in 
the main subsisted through the summer.* The Rice straw forms a 
nutritious provender for the horses and other cattle ; and the bran 
from the mill renders them fat and sleek, while the contributions from 
the barn-yard and mill render the poultry delicious. 

At that period steamers were unknown at the South. But, at the 
morning dawn and evening twilight, or when the moon cast her 
beams over a scene where all else was stillness and repose, as the 
large Wateree and Congaree craft bound to Charleston, and freighted 
with the produce of the upper country, floated down the Santee, or, 
with almost hopeless toil, by means of warping and polling, winded 
back their sluggish course, the waters and woods became vocal with 
the boatman’s song, and echoed to the notes of his bugle. 

The heavy crops of the Rice-planters were forwarded to market 
from Mr. B’s, and the adjacent plantations, in schooners constructed 
for the open sea, and which entered the river annually for that pur- 
pose. 

This leads to a reminiscence, which, although it will dwell upon 
humble themes, comes back, even at this distant day, with touching 
interest ;, and which, with a few summary remarks, will close these 
sketches. 

Amongst other means for the supply ofa liberal table, Mr. B., in 
addition to two negro lads, whose sole employment was to angle in 
the river and adjacent streams, for the Rock, the Bream, and the 
Mullet, with which delicious fish those waters abound, was daily in 
the habit of sending his faithful old huntsman, Cesar, with his trained 
Newfoundland dog, into the forests and other places of resort for 


* The Rice planter, finding it for his interest to employ his whole force in the 
cultivation of Rice, depended for his supply of Indian corn upon the upper coun- 
try, from which it found a ready and cheap conveyance, to every phe) some 
by means of the large freight boats which plied from above upon the 
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game, of which there is plenty through the winter — consisting of 
Deer, the Wild-Duck of almost every species, also the Wild Goose, 
and Turkey. I have often seen him returning, at the close of the 
day, (with Rover at his heels, wagging his tail as if coming in for 
his share of commendation,) and loaded with as many of these birds 
as he could stagger under; and, perhaps, applying for a horse to 
bring in a fat buck which he had shot. 

But it was Csar’s lot to terminate his career in a manner as un- 
looked for as it was out of the line of his calling. 

Mr. B. had imbibed an impression that an illicit traffic had been 
for some time carried on, and at his expense, between the overseer 
of his plantation and the skipper of one of the schooners. He 
chose the hour of midnight for their detection, and ordering his peo- 
ple to accompany him, proceeded in his barge a few miles down 
the river to where the schooner lay, at her moorings. It was a 
dark and stormy night, the rain froze as it fell, and the decks of the 
schooner were glazed with ice. As the party sprang on board, the 
huntsman, who formed one of them, slipped, and falling overboard, 
was drowned before assistance could be rendered. 

I well remember, when, on the ensuing morning, his corpse, ex- 
tended upon a plank, and borne by the survivors of the boat’s crew, 
was brought to the mansion-house, followed by Mr. B. and the faith- 
ful dog. 

The last rites were performed the same day, and all that remained 
of Cesar was decently deposited in the earth, beneath a neighbor- 
ing grove of live-oak that bordered upon the lawn. From fifty to 
sixty of these monarchs of southern forests, with not a twig of un- 
der-brush to intercept the view, and with trunks, some of whose di- 
ameters were more than ten feet through, knit their huge branches 
at the top. The misletoe and long gray moss took root upon them, and 
the latter hung pendant from their branches until it reached the 
ground, and furnished a funereal drapery. Though an African and 
a slave, a respectful procession followed the deceased to his grave ; 
and, as if claiming the privilege of chief mourner, the dog took his 
place by the dead body of his master. 

After the interment we withdrew, but not so Rover ; he waited un- 
till the last turf had been replaced, and then laid himself down upon 
the grave. ‘There, whether asleep or awake, he remained day and 
night ; nor left his post, except as urged by hunger, when he would 
repair either to the mansion-house or hard by to the cabins of the 
negroes, and then immediately resume his station at the grave. 

This grove had been for months one of my favorite walks, and 
as I afterwards continued them from day to day, I saw poor Rover 
still intent upon his melancholy duty. 
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The Auntsman had, indeed, been released from his toils, and his 
spirit had escaped from bondage in the land of the stranger. Amongst 
his survivors there were those who spoke of him as “having gone 
again across the great waters, and, secure from the Buckra-man, as 
reposing once more beneath the shades of his native palm-trees.”: 
But my sympathies were kept alive for the dog, for he was no longer 
to listen to the cheering call of his master, or gambol at his side, at 
once his assistant and companion in the chase; and the reflection 
pressed itself upon me —“ what a lesson does this attached and half- 
reasoning animal offer to man! man, who is so quick to forget the 
dead, and even proves recreant to his living friend and benefactor.” 

But to return. I beg leave explicitly to state, that it has not been 
my intention, in these sketches, to enter the lists upon the vexed 
questions which have recently caused much excitement between the 
north and south. My aim has been to describe the state of society 
as it was ina part of this patriotic and ancient commonwealth ; and 
as a specimen, also, of what it was throughout the low country, gene- 
rally, at the period of which I have spoken. For it then furnished 
a body of as high-minded and well-informed gentlemen as any com- 
munity could boast. Indeed, their planters, like the merchants of 
Tyre, were princes. No one of the States has stood before South 
Carolina in deeds of arms, or in the halls of legislation. In the 
learned professions she equally excelled. Her judiciary has ever 
held a deserved rank for its purity, ability, and independence. At 
the bar, the Rutledges, Charles Cotesworth Pinkney, and John Julius 
Pringle, with others who might be named, had set an example of 
integrity and learning, and forensic eloquence, which such men as 
Langdon Cheves, and the late Mr. Justice Johnson of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, who had then recently entered upon the 
theatre of action, found it their ambition to emulate. In the medical 
profession, the late Doctor David Ramsay cultivated literature as a 
recreation from the severer pursuits of business, and found time, in 
the midst of a commanding practice, to compile his interesting his- 
tory of the war of the revolution in South Carolina ; and the learned 
and eloquent Buist was but one of a circle of distinguished and 
highly respected clergy. 

The upper country, now outnumbering the lower in its population, 
schools, academies, and institutions of religion, had not then attained 
the maturity to be able to send forth its McDuffies, its Prestons, and 
Calhouns, 

The very circumstance of the concentration in Charleston, from 
June to November, of many of the educated gentry of the country, and 
their uniting with the permanent population of the city, enlarged the 
sphere of the hospitalities for which Charleston was distinguished ; 
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and brought into an acquaintance with each other, many who, but for 
that circumstance, would have remained strangers. Much talent and 
literary acquirement, which at the other seasons of the year were 
dispersed, were thus brought to a focus, and conduced to render the 
queen of southern cities the admiration of those who became its 
visitors. 

Candor, however, compels the acknowledgment, that so much 
that was brilliant and noble was still contrasted by deep shades, such 
as operating through nearly every state in the Union, and differing 
less in principle than degree, resulted from the incubus of slavery 
which was fastened upon them. Like most things of earth, good 
and evil were set over against each other, and had come down as 
an inheritance upon the two great divisions of society — the master 
and the slave. 

But they afforded one of the many proofs, that, however artificial 
the constitution of society may become, self-interest and humanity 
are sometimes made to go hand in hand. For where service is 
compulsory and of indefinite continuance, protection must neces- 
sarily be afforded. 

While those systems, which appear most perfect in theory, for the 
promotion of human good, often fall short of their promise ; others, 
radically defective, carry with them redeeming powers for the hap- 
piness of those who come under their influence. Providence has 
been considerate of our wants ; and those who control, and those who 
obey, are made its instruments for the welfare and even existence of 


each other. 
G. S. S. 


THE CAVALIER’S LAST HOUR. 
Written after reading, in ‘“ Francesca Carrara,” the death scene of Francis Evelyn. 


A pirés, a dirge for the young renown 
Of the reckless cavalier, 
Who passed, in his youth and glory, down 
To the grave without a fear, 
The smile on his lip, and the light in his eye ; 
Oh! say, was it thus that the brave should die ? 


Midst the morning’s pomp and flowers, 
By fierce and ruffian hands, 

In sight of his own ancestral towers 
And his father’s sweeping lands. 
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THE CAVALIER’S LAST HOUR, 


Well that the mother lay still and low, 
Ere the cold clods pressed on her son's bright brow. 


Oh! the tide of grief swelled high 
In his heart that dawn of day, 
As he looked his last on the glorious sky, 
And the scenes that round him lay. 
But he trod the green Earth, in that moment of fear, 
With a statelier bearing—the doomed cavalier ! 


For fearless his spirit then, 
And bravely he met his fate, 
Till the brows of those iron-hearted men 
Grew dark in their utter hate 
Of the gallant victim who met his hour 
With a song on his lips for his lady’s bower ! 


The light of the festive hall, 
The bravest in battle array, 

Was it thus that the star of his fate should fall, 
Was it thus he should pass away # 

A dirge, a dirge for his hopes of fame, 

The grave will close o’er the noble name, 


And the tide of life flow on 
In its dull deep current as ever, 
Till every trace of his fate be gone 
From its dark and ceaseless river. 
Yet one may remember! oh, young cavalier! 
Could’st thou gaze but once on the sleeper near. 


That bright and fairy girl, 
With no shadow on her brow 

Save the blue vein’s trace and the golden curl; 
She is dreaming of thee now. 

She murmurs thy name in her gentle rest; 

But how will she wake from that slumber blest ? 


A dirge, a dirge for the young renown 
Of the reckless cavalier, 
He hath waved for the last his plumed bonnet around, 
And his signal words they hear : 
“God save King Charles !”—a shriek — a woman’s cry, 
Hath mingled with the martial notes that rent the earth and sky ! 


443 


L. H. 


Brooklyn, Sept. 12th, 1836. 
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CHAO KANG, 
AN INCIDENT IN CHINESE HISTORY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF M. ENK. 


Cuao Kane, the sixth Chinese emperor of the Hia dynasty, 
owed the preservation of his life solely to the sagacity and tender 
affection of his mother, Min. 

His father Tisang fell in battle against the usurper Hantsou, 
who thereupon caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, and gave 
orders for the extermination of the princes of the house of Hia. 
With an only and infant son, Min escaped from the pursuit of the 
executioners, and concealed herself in a remote village, where she 
continued to dwell in strict seclusion. Time assuaged her grief 
for the loss of her beloved husband; but anxiety and concern for 
the fate of her unprotected child she could never for a moment 
banish from her maternal bosom. 

In this retirement she passed eight sorrowful years, and Hantsou, 
immersed in the pleasures of dissipation and licentious enjoyment, 
appeared to have forgotten the fugitives, when a vague rumor 
spread through the capital that a son of Tisang was still living. 
The rumor soon reached Hantsou’s ears, who immediately des- 
patched confidential agents in quest of the unfortunate son and his 
not less unfortunate mother. 

Min had been warned of the approaching danger by some of her 
late husband’s faithful friends, and sent her son, disguised in 
mean attire, to serve asa shepherd’s boy in a yet more distant 
province. He spent several years there in this servile employ- 
ment ; but his enemies again traced him, and hastened to secure his 
person. 

Pursued by Hantsou’s spies, he fled to another province, and 
entered the service of My, a mandarin, engaging to perform the 
menial duties of a scullion. My had been banished from the court 
by Tisang, the father of Chao Kang, and lived here in retirement 
on his extensive estates. The young prince found means to ap- 
prize his mother of his present abode, and thereby increased her 
fears and distress, as she had herself caused the banishment of My, 
and consequently apprehended the inevitable destruction of her son, 
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if recognized by her ancient enemy, into whose power he had un- 
wittingly consigned himself. 

Suspicion had, in fact, been instantly engendered in the breast of 
My, when the prince presented himself, seeking employment. The 
noble bearing of the youth, and the striking resemblance which his 
features bore to those of his deceased father, first induced My to 
surmise the truth; and subsequent careful inquiry confirmed his 
conjectures. Determined to arrive at entire certainty, he summon- 
ed his new servant to his presence. 

Chao Kang was confounded by the unexpected summons, and 
became the more alarmed in consequence of the earnest injunctions 
he had just received from his mother heedfully to conceal his 
parentage from the banished courtier. He strove to evade the 
interrogatories of My, and persisted in his denials. My then 
cunningly resorted to stratagem to elicit the truth. Apparently 
dismissing his suspicions, he turned the conversation to the occur- 
rences of past times, and discussed the causes of the late revolution. 
With passionate warmth, he accused Chao’s father, Tisang, of 
intolerance and cruelty ; and attributed his own misfortunes and 
disgrace to the vices, corruptions, and disreputable practices with 
which he charged the deceased. 

Tears filled the eyes of the prince during the recital, and his 
countenance became alternately pale with dismay or glowing with 
displeasure. But when My proceeded to calumniate the ex-empress 
with slanders and reproaches as disgraceful and harrowing as those 
with which he had traduced the memory of Tisang, the youth could 
no longer repress his feelings or restrain his indignation. 

“ Thou liest !” exclaimed he, in a burst of rage mingled with dis- 
dain and defiance — “kill me, betray me, deliver me into the hands 
of my blood-thirsty pursuers, but slander not the fair and unim- 
peachable character of my noble-minded, suffering mother !” 

But how greatly was he astonished when the aged man threw 
himself at his feet, exclaiming, 

«“ Pardon me, my prince, for having spoken as I did. It was done 
solely to assure myself of thy parentage. I wished to be cer- 
tain of the correctness of my conjecture, that I might rescue and 
preserve thee, as I both can and will. My conduct, I trust, will 
convince thy mother that I was never, as she erroneously supposed, 
her enemy. Do, then, as the son of my rightful sovereign, receive 
my homage, and the assurance of my inviolable fidelity.” 

In the ensuing night the noble-hearted and loyal My sent the 
prince to one of his estates in the remotest province of the empire, 
and consoled the distressed mother with assurances of the safety of 
her son. In conjunction with his numerous friends, he next con- 
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446 TO TWO BIRDS. 


certed a plan for dethroning the universally detested Hantsou, and 
establishing Chao Kang in the sovereignty of the empire. 

The conspiracy spread gradually from province to province, and 
in a few years the whole country was ripe for revolt. The prince 
exhibited himself in public ; crowds flocked to his standard, and a 
single battle sufficed to regain for him the throne of his fathers. 

The hated Hantsou was taken captive, tried, condemned, and 
executed as a usurper. He died, universally execrated by the peo- 
ple who had suffered under his cruelty and oppression. 

Min, the now happy mother, still survived ; and not less intense 
than her own delight at beholding, after a series of sorrowful years, 
the only remaining wish of her heart fulfilled, was the general joy 
of the peopie at their deliverance from tyranny, and the final per- 
fect triumph of maternal piety and love. 


TO TWO BIRDS, 
GAZING IN SILENCE — UPWARDS. 


Beactirct birds! why stand ye there 
Gazing so still in the sunny air ? 
Think ye to float on your pinions bright, 
As the spirits float, ’mid the fields of light, 
For ever and ever to mount on high, 
And swim in the light of the sapphire sky ; 
Say, think ye of this, sweet birds ? 
Would ye leave if ye could this world of ours, 
With its warbling streams and its breathing flowers? 
Would ye leave your nests, where the sun light weaves 
Its shining web round the new-born leaves ? 
And your shady homes, where, ’mid arches dim, 
Ye have sung so oft your evening hymn ? 
Would ye leave the lake with its sheeted blue, 
And the grass that bends with the silver dew ? 
Sweet creature, say. 
Would ye pass with the breeze of heaven, away ? 
Would ye leave those bright and beautiful things, 
To wander amid the golden sky ; 
To bathe in the light your silken wings, 
And gaze on the splendor that dwells on high? — 
* * * * 
Then speed ye away! but oh, let not 
The soft green light of your homes be forgot ! — 
Speed away! speed away! but remember still, 
he bursting flower and the gushing rill : 
And sing the same song, as through heaven ye go, 
That ye sang to the beautiful earth below. 
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SACRED MUSIC. 


Tue attempts which are now being made to improve the condi- 
tion of our Church Music, give us opportunity to offer a few te- 
marks on the intrinsic nature of Sacred Music, and the kind of in. 
fluence which it should be expected to produce. We believe there 
are radically wrong notions prevalent upon the subject; that mu- 
sic is not regarded as the thing which it is; and that its primary 
character is often lost sight of in the artificial applications, or ra- 
ther perversions, which are made of it. This is partly owing to the 
peculiar form which religion has taken among us; to that severe 
protestant spirit, which is suspicious of all that influences the imagi- 
nation and the heart; the religion of principle, rather than of senti- 
ment, which narrows all down to positive creeds or special practi- 
cal duties, while it deems of no account the feelings which are vague, 
ideal, and enthusiastic. 

We believe that the way in which music must affect the devo- 
tional spirit, if it affect it at all, is the same way in which it affects 
the spirit of society, the national character; and that is, by a prin- 
ciple common to the fine arts, — by developing the sentiments which 
are independent of the every day sense of want, of hard restraint ; 
which move freely in the region of imagination, and feel the eternal 
in the beautiful. Its tendency is to take off the dull prosaic color 
of every thing ; and by infusing a poetic life into dead forms, to in- 
crease faith ; to produce a consciousness of the spiritual as vivid as 
that of the actual and material. Ourtendency is to the opposite, — 
to reduce all to the positive and particular. Our religion partakes 
of the spirit of society, and the poetry of worship is reduced to a 
letter, a form. But this does not answer the wants of the human 
soul; and, if we mistake not, the very zeal which is now shown for 
sacred music, shows an impatience for less of the intellectual and 
definite, and more of the vague and ideal, more of sensibility. It 
is true that we point to Italy, the seat of the fine arts and of Ca- 
tholicism, as an instance of the enervating corrupting influence of 
music and of all the arts. But now that we no longer stand in 
a warlike posture towards the Papal power, now that its day is 
over, we may safely say that there were some good things in Ca- 
tholicism ; and that the worship of the beautiful, which before re- 
lieved the harshness of its absolute spirit, and lifted the enthralled 
votary above the sense of oppression, by transporting him into an 
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ideal world, might now flourish amid our freer institutions to the 
benefit of religion, — indeed, we think that time will prove it essen- 
tial to religion. 

Character in nations, as in individuals, is the result of two op- 
posite sets of influences ; those commonly called the ideal, and the 
practical; the one produces enthusiasm, the other prudence. The 
love of the beautiful in any country blends men together. If it ex- 
ists solely and unchecked, it produces inaction and languor, a life of 
reverie and passion, unregulated by any sure and healthy principle 
of action. On the other hand, common sense and prudence keep 
men active and strong; but if they exist alone, they individualize 
too much; they set men apart—pblind them to all but their 
own selfish interests, narrow the common ground on which men 
may meet, and stop the growth of those associations under whose 
spell hearts flow together: and hence the struggle for power, 
the ultra-democratic spirit, setting every man against his neighbor. 
And so the religion of prudence is the religion of fear, and is essen- 
tially selfish: it must be more or less hypocritical, and can only 
maintain its ground by being forced upon the conscience ; for it does 
not rest upon that natural enthusiasm which isa part of the religious 
nature. It is from the happy union of both of these tendencies that 
the highest state of society must result. 

In the passive world of thought a shrewd judgment is not all ; 
neither in the active world of morals is stern principle all. But 
judgment and taste, principle and feeling, make up the man. We 
have hitherto seen men verging to the two extremes, — either of that 
enthusiasm which exhausts itself, or of that merely practical cha- 
racter which dissolves the internal cohesion of the social system. 
No one can fail to see on which side the scale preponderates now, 
particularly with us, and which influence is needed to restore the 
balance. When all the life and stir about us is but the strife of 
conflicting interests ; when all are politicians or money-makers; the 
Christian philosopher feels that something very different is wanted. 
He would see all men recognize the authority of religion, and ex- 
hibit the beauty of Faith ; but how can he teach it, when there is 
nothing around him higher than prudence on which to base its ap- 
peals ? The fine arts, and particularly music, as being the least exclu- 
sive of them, all seem intended to supply this defect by familiarizing 
men with the beautiful and the infinite. These influences, so real 
but indescribable, upon a nation’s mind, should be cherished, because 
they excite common feeling, create common associations, and unite 
individuals in common sympathies founded on things eternal ; they 
destroy much of that inherent selfishness in minds wholly bent 
on business or politics ; they promote the feeling of love, aspiration, 
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hope. Music expresses these feelings, and by expression developes 
and diffuses them. In this way must music in general affect men, 
and so must it be appreciated, before devotional music can rise 
above anempty form. And now, what is sacred music ? and where- 
in has it fallen short of its legitimate character and influence ? 

The object of Church Music is to excite devotion ; to awaken in 
the soul an intenser consciousness of the presence of that Being 
of ail power and love, whose thought should fill every heart at the 
hour of worship; to develope this feeling, not only in individuals, 
but to make it sympathetic, till it shall pervade the crowd. We 
may here remark, that it has been regarded in two ways: asa 
mere form, or customary rallying point for devotion; and as hav- 
ing a real meaning in itself, and a natural connection with the 
heart. This distinction we shall have occasion to refer to again. 
The latter, of course, is the only view which we can take consist- 
ently with what we have before advanced. Viewing it, then, in 
this way, as a natural language, an expression of the heart, we 
may consider it either as immediately expressing the feelings, or as 
being descriptive of what is sublime and beautiful, and thus reaching 
the feelings through association. 

We shall form some adequate conception of its power, by looking 
at Sacred Music under the highest form of art which it has as. 
sumed, viz., the Oratorio, which combines both expression and 
description, and which employs for this purpose all the known 
powers of voices and of instruments. ‘The master compositions of 
this denomination summon up before the soul all that is most stir. 
ring and intense in its own existence. By the varied qualities of 
tone, now soft and soothing, appealing to our gentler sensibilities ; 
now wild and thrilling, inspiring us with awe;—by its endless 
varieties of movement, now light and airy, now majestic, measured, 
slow, now fluttering like the breeze, now swelling and falling in 
deep cadence like the ocean-wave, now sweeping like the blast, 
now sudden and agitated like the lightning, now subsiding into a 
gentle, undulating motion, as if the Power that raised the storm 
had lulled it to repose ;—and by its combinations of harmony, ex- 
pressive of commingling emotions; or the introduction of occa- 
sional discords, struggling with and at last absorbed in the 
harmony —(fit image of the triumph of virtue) :—the mind may 
be filled with a sense of all that is sublime in the material or moral 
universe. Lifted in imagination to the Alps, we acknowledge the 
Creator in his grandeur and power; or again, transported to soft 
Italian summers, we feel his presence as the Spirit of the Universe, 
breathing love. It is then that our feelings tend from earth to 
heaven ; it is then that the fire in our inner temple burns pure ; it 

Vok. Vill. 57 
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is when filled with the same emotions, as when looking on the vast- 
ness of his works, that we kindle with devotion to the Omnipotent. 
There are moments in every one’s life when he feels the presence 
of the Divinity with more real intensity than at ordinary times. 
Whatever calls up these moments, may be called a devotional influ- 
ence. There are subjects of wonder in the most common things 
about us—there are wonders in ourselves. Could we always feed 
them, we should always feel the presence of the Supreme Being. 
But habit intervenes; customary forms blunt oar sense of them ; 
we want something to lift the veil, to remove the dull consciousness 
of habit, to transport our thoughts te the more extraordinary and 


striking manifestations of power and love, to melt the coldness of 


every-day thoughts and feelings, and set loose our warmer sensi- 
bilities ; and then the mind will be in a state for devotion. ‘The 
sublime and the beautiful are revelations to the soul. 

As an instance of this higher power of music to express vas? 
conceptions, we may quote the following description ef the world 
emerging from Chaos, from Haydn’s Creation. 

“It commences with all the known instruments displayed in 
twenty-three distinct parts. After these are amalgamated irs 
one tremendous note, a slight motion is made perceptible in the 
lower parts of the band, to represent the rude masses of nature in # 
state of Chaos. Amid this turbid modulation, the bassoon is the 
first that makes an effort to rise and extricate itself from the cum- 
brous mass. The sort of motion with which it ascends, communi- 
cates a like disposition to the surrounding materials, which is stifled 
by the falling of the double basses and the contra-fagotto. In this 
mingled confusion the clarionet struggles with more success, and 
the etherial flutes escape into air. A disposition to order is seen 
and felt, and every resolution would intimate shape and adjust- 
ment; but not a concord ensues! After the volcanic eruption 
of the clarini and tromboni, some arrangement is promised; a 
precipitation follows of the discordant sounds, and leaves a misty 
effect, which happily expresses the ‘ Spirit of God moving upon the 
face of the water’ — At the fiat: ‘ Let there be light,’ the instru- 
ments are unmuted, and the audience is lost in the refulgence of 
the harmony.” 

The effect here described is purely instrumental. Voices, too, 
people the scene. ‘There is not wanting the simple air, to express 
the joys or sorrows, the gratitude, love, contrition, or alarm of the 
individual breast ; nor choruses, which seem echoed back from the 
far vaults of heaven to sound a nation’s triumph, or lift a people’s 


prayer. 
We mention such instances of the higher efforts of musical art, 
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not because we think it either practicable or desirable that they 
should constitute the common music of the church, but only to show 
in what the peculiar power of music consists, and in what way it 
associates itself with, expresses, and cherishes devotion. Now it 
is notorious that such a power in music has never been dreamed of 
by the mass of the community ; so much so, that to the majority 
of any common assembly, the descriptions above given would appear 
in the highest degree extravagant and visionary. It requires culti- 
vation to appreciate the higher productions of any art. An ora. 
torio, like a tragedy of Shakspeare, is not to be fully comprehended 
and enjoyed without previous preparation. 

The inefficiency of our Sacred Music may all be ascribed to two 
causes: 1. the want of proper music; 2. the inability of congre.- 
gations to appreciate that which is good. A deeper cause than 
either we have already alluded to, namely, the practical and prosaic 
character of the times; the neglect to cultivate the beautiful under 
any of its forms. However, it is sufficient to expose these two im- 
mediate wants, and the proper remedies must appear. 

1. If Music have any such natural connexion with the higher 
sentiments of man as has thus far been assumed, then it is certain 
that what we commonly hear in our churches is a very imperfect 
representation of the legitimate character of music. Music has its 
grammar and its rhetoric; and compositions may satisfy all the 
bare rules of the former without possessing any of the spirit 
of the latter. A very dull strain, very shabbily performed 
by a meagre choir, which scarcely holds itself together, with here 
and there a straggling voice from the congregation at large, in utter 
violation of all time and tune, may acquire we know not what 
sanctity with some, as being the appointed and customary organ of 
the feelings that rise heavenward ; but surely nothing can be more 
calculated in itself to rob those feelings of their life. The pieces 
commonly sung are absolutely without expression. Whatever 
exceptions there may be in our books, are commonly rejected as 
being too far above the conception and execution of a common 
choir. Pieces are selected which are simple in one sense, but with. 
out sufficient feeling in them, to excite a kindred ‘glow in the hear. 
ers. ‘They are so dull, monotonous, and heavy, that if they express 
any thing, it is listlessness rather than devotion. We believe the 
style of church music, as such, (we mean the model upon which 
most of our plainer psalm tunes are constructed,) is not a natural 
style. Music in the church has labored under peculiar difficulties ; 
it has not, as in other styles, received its free, natural growth. In 
proof of this let us take a glance at its history. . 

The style of our psalmody has come down to us in regular 
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descent from the early music of the Catholic church ; modified, it 
is true, by late improvements in the art, but essentially the same. 
Singing was first formally introduced into the western church by 
Ambiose in the fourth century. He borrowed it from the ancient 
Greek music, which, according to all accounts, was exceedingly 
plain ; and admitted no varieties of time or accent, except what was 
contained in the rhythm of the verses to which it was sung. In 
the seventh century Gregory I. improved upon it, and applied it to 
the prose words of the Latin service, forming what is called the 
Gregorian Chant; and this is the basis of the succeeding church 
music, Luther first applied these old chants and similar tunes of 
his own composing, to hymns in his native tongue ; which example 
was soon followed in France and in England, in the collections of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, and others. We are speaking now of the 
style of church music as distinguished from other styles. We 
have seen where it came from. What now was the character 
of that early music? We seek in it in vain for expression. 
Its only claim was its solemnity. They were rather scientific 
than natural compositions ; and many of them can hardly be said 
to have had anair. In short, music was not used in the church 
as an expression of the heart, but only as one of the many forms 
of church service; and undoubtedly the virtue ascribed to it was, 
in many cases, as much a superstitious one as that ascribed 
to the ringing of bells. These chants, some of which have come 
down to our time, soon acquired the authority of age; a sort of 
veneration attached to them, which was really wholesome. Mean- 
while the air, the natural melody by which men are moved, was 
growing up carelessly in the streets in the national ballads and the 
songs of the Troubadours, in the idle sportings of the shepherd’s 
pipe, the military bands, &c.; whence were gradually formed the 
song, the madrigal, the orchestra, the opera, and those higher and 
more solemn forms of music, which have since been dedicated, 
like the sister arts, to the Catholic church; leaving to the humbler 
congregations of Protestants the dull music of primitive times. 
Certainly the venerableness, the solemnity which any strain derives 
from age, and from having been consecrated by the usage of the 
church for years, is a quality most desirable. But this very venera- 
tion has reduced psalmody to a stiff uniformity, by leading com- 
posers to imitate only what had the precedent of ancient usage; so 
that while all other kinds of music have a character and a growth, 
that of the church is almost negative. Let any one examine the 
common run of tunes now sung in our churches, and say if it 
requires any thing more than the mere grammar of music to multi- 
ply such ad infinitum ; let him compare them with some of the melt- 
ing airs, called secular, and say if they are not comparatively ne- 
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gative when judged by their effects. They are advocated for their 
simplicity. Simple, indeed, they are in their mechanical construc- 
tion, but not simple in their meaning ; they are without unity of 
expression, because not constructed upon natural airs. We say 
there is simplicity where there is one-ness of purpose; it often 
takes a complicated mechanism to produce the most simple result. 
Is the first rude graphic attempt of a country sign-painter to be 
called simple, and that epithet denied to a glowing image from the 
pencil of a Raphael? 

But it is said, Will you then sweep away all the good, time-hal- 
lowed tunes, like Old Hundred, St. Anns, &c., in which our fathers 
have joined before us, and in which multitudes have lifted their 
voices and their hearts in unison? Certainly not; these tunes 
express veneration; the thought they suggest is solemn and over. 
whelming ; and they are a fit chorus of praise from an assembled 
multitude. This, however, is but one of the feelings to be expressed. 
And, again, it is evident that nothing short of a vast multitude, 
who all sing, can give to such tunes their true solemnity, a thing 
which is rarely to be found; their effect depends entirely upon 
the mode of execution. In themselves they have not much mean- 
ing or beauty, for which very reason they will endure the weight 
of a thousand voices; and then their effect is truly sublime. 
There are others which would be marred by the addition of so 
much force. Some of these, which are found in our singing books, 
and which are very expressive, may be pointed to as exceptions to 
the negative character we have attributed to Psalmody. These, 
unfortunately, are seldom heard; nor do they belong to the class 
of Psalmody, as such; they are gems from the great master com- 
positions, the Oratorios, Masses, and even instrumental Sonatas of 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, &c. 

It cannot be doubted that Sacred Music should have a style of 
its own. It should be less distracting than the Opera, and on a 
humbler-scale than the music of the Catholic Cathedral, for the 
present at least. We want something simple and yet elevated, 
which shall be indeed music and touch our hearts, while at the 
same time it may be more accessible. But away with that heavy, 
dronish, inexpressive mockery of music which is so common. Let 
the music of the church be in all cases the care of a constituted 
choir, so that there may be the proper arrangement and distribu- 
tion of voices, the proper proportions in harmony, and the proper 
adaptation of sound to sense. It would, indeed, be desirable that all 
might join in singing the praise of their Maker. But as this cannot 
be done without destroying the character of the music, by derang- 
ing the proportions, introducing harsh, or imperfect, or discordant 
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tones, rendering the whole unmanageable and heavy by the addition 
of so much dead force, which cannot be bent to suit expression ; 
and as a hymn sung with devotion by a few has equally its influ- 
ence on all present ; — is it not better that the mass of the congre- 
gation should “ make music in their hearts,” rather than, by adding 
the weight of their voices, convert the music of feeling into idle 
sound? 

A word more as to this exercise being performed by the whole 
congregation. It would add much to the interest and edification 
of it could it occasionally be done. But where do we find a congre- 
gation sufficiently imbued with the first rudiments of a musical taste 
to join efficiently in the most simple tune? Is it said that the half- 
stifled voices issuing from all corners of the church, while the choir 
are engaged, are symptoms of what sufficiently indicate a disposi- 
tion for this on the part of the congregation; and that the music 
which the people seem to desire, is the music which they ought to 
have ? It will be observed that these restless symptoms commonly 
proceed from the unmusical; and that in their attempts to join, 
they are actuated, not so much by any proper sense of music, as by 
a sort of animal zeal to give “a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether.” Doubtless many who surround themselves with the 
associations of their youth have some inspiring recollections of this 
simple music ; it will inspire again when the circumstances under 
which they heard it can be reproduced. But to be guided by this, 
is to trust to the adventitious influences, and neglect the positive 
nature of music. ‘The power of association is often thus unduly 
magnified, till the foreign ideas which it draws around a thing are 
made to overshaddow and almost negative the essential properties of 
the thing itself. So in music, if it exerts an influence through the 
principle of association, is nota part of that influence determined by 
its own essential character, independent of the associations with 
which it is arbitrarily or accidentally connected? Is there not a na- 
tural correspondence between certain strains and certain sentiments ? 
and can its full power be had unless this correspondence be ob- 
served ? 

The division of music into three styles, borrowed from the sister 
arts,* furnishes the principle, we think, on which to decide this ques- 
tion. They are the Sublime, the Beautiful, and the Ornate. These, 
of course, are never found entirely separate ; yet every piece is dis- 
tinctly enough characterized, to determine it to one of these classes 
in preference. ‘The Sublime, which conveys the idea of vastness, 
grandeur, power, as when myriads are celebrating the glory of God, 
is best represented by a whole congregation united in one grand 


* See Dr. Crotch’s Lectures. 
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chorus. Here the tune need not have much expression or delicate 
shading ; plain as it may be, the idea of vastness is all that is in- 
tended. ‘The Beautiful, which includes what is pathetic or descrip- 
tive, is represented by a small choir of practised voices, which is 
capable of subdivision in itself; so that the number and quality of 
the voices may be varied according to the sentiment. The Ornate, 
of course, hardly holds a place in church music, unless we apply the 
term to that exploded style, so ingenious in itsmechanicism merely, 
the old Fugue. The inference from this is that a well-regulated 
choir should have the principal direction of the singing, the congre- 
gation occasionally serving the purpose of a full chorus. 

Our hymns afford equal matter of complaint. They are so numerous 
that they do not entwine themselves into our dearest associations. 
Many of them cannot be said to embody feelings, but are argumen- 
tative, prosaic, doctrinal. The Lyric is one of the very highest 
orders of poetic composition, it is the child of nature; it unites 
the genius of music to that of poetry; it comes burning from the 
soul in those perfect forms which nature only knows how to create. 
And yet, strange as it may seem, every rhymster feels competent to 
write a hymn, and we have an abundance of them which are destitute 
of the spirit of poetry, and might have been written in the coldest 
frame of mind. Beautiful and touching exceptions there are, which 
all would cherish, but their effect is often lost by their arbitrary 
union with tunes of a most opposite character. The same strain is 
indiscriminately pressed into the service of words of all varieties of 
import ; the words of anguish are chanted to the tones of glee. 
Why may not our hymns be few and simple, each inseparably con- 
nected with its own melody, like many of our popular songs ? 

2. But it can hardly be expected that we can have good music 
while there is such general indifference to it, while the best is com- 
plained of as artificial and incomprehensible, and while it passes 
under the censorship of prosaic minds. We cannot enter deeply into 
the causes of this want of taste, nor say how far it may be improved. 
But we wish, without speaking hastily, to show what an effectual 
barrier is opposed to the improvement of church music, by certain 
popular notions, which could not exist when the true feelings for 
music had once been inspired. 

In the first place, too much stress is laid upon the demand for 
simple music ; by whichis meant, such as is old, familiar, plain ; such 
that all may comprehend it, or retain it in their memories, or 
take a part in it. Now it is not necessary to its effect that 
the multitude should comprehend it, or should be able to sing 
it, any more than it is necessary to be able to paint a scene in or- 

der to feel its beauty. All that moves the heart is in fact a depar- 
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ture from the common, the eloquence which sways multitudes is 
something above the multitude ; and if it come through the lips and 
gestures of the common man, it is only where great motives or great 
occasions lift the man above himself. It is a great mistake to con- 
found simplicity with dullness. Music should not be brought down too 
low ; it is something purely ideal, and should soar far above the 
common apprehension, charming the mind by its sublime mystery. 
As soon as it sinks to that vulgar level, that it does not inspire taste 
and awaken the imagination, it ceases to be more than any mere 
outward observance. It may be doubted if there can any good 
come from its use in churches when it is no longer attended 
with a growing taste for music, a love of it as music. We think 
that few have acquired a passion for it by going tochurch. Inthis 
view the benefit of a select choir is still more manifest. In most 
small villages, the only idea of music is got at church; it must 
create the susceptibility to which it appeals. If there it be always 
dull, then the only association connected with music in such a com- 
munity will be low; children will associate the sacred hymn with 
listlessness, and it will become an empty form of service. If, on 
the other hand, the hymn is sung by a constituted few who cancul- 
tivate harmony and expression, it will always have meaning and ex- 
cite devotion. And farther, it will awaken a susceptibility in other 
minds, so that the general taste might be gradually raised to ap- 
preciate higher compositions. Let not, then, a false notion of sim- 
plicity take the conduct of church music from the hands of those 
who are alone qualified by superior taste and practice to make it 
efficient. ‘The number of these is generally few: but we have 
heard enchanting singers, where there has been but one voice on 
each of the four parts. Is not this better than to string on the 
voices ‘ad libitum’ (to use a musical phrase), feebly aping the su- 
blimity of a full choir, and dreadfully marring the delicate execu- 
tion of a small one? 

Again ; the too broad distinction between sacred and worldly music 
keeps men strangers to its high, purifying, and religious influences. 
There is nothing in which the church has more striven to separate 
itself from the world than in this; and the tuneful music has well 
nigh ceased to be a benefactress, by being thus thrust into the 
straight jacket of superstition. In vain may we expect her to 
minister at the altar of religion, and to aid our formal prayers, if 
we frown thus upon her every-day visits of love and beauty. In 
the very tumult of pleasure, in the very madness of battle, she, with 
her sister graces, the spirits of the beautiful, brings heavenly tidings 
to the soul, and redeems it from his grossness. Music is the child 
of natural religion — of the free spontaneous faith of the heart and 
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the imagination ; she comes to remind us what we are, to open the 
soul’s deep mysteries to itself. She is not the restricted priestess 
of any institution; nor is her ministry confined to any spot or any 
form. She is every where, and from all time the heavenly friend 
of the human heart ; she needs not the sanction of the church to 
make her office holy. Let us then listen to her voice, wherever we 
can, and learn the natural language of devotion. 

Again, it is a mistake to place the virtue of Sacred Music in the 
act of singing. ‘The devotion of singing, if there be any, is not an 
act — it is rather contemplation — we may even say enjoyment. It 
is the being filled with the thought of the beautiful, the infinite, and 
the perfect. ‘The mind of the worshipper is but the passive subject ; 
he is filled with the holy calm, the pure emotion, which steals into 
his heart through the invisible stream of sound, and lifts him out of 
time into a spiritual presence. He contemplates it, and is filled 
with it as with a painfing, a statue, or a sublime scene of nature, 
till he is nearer heaven; till his mind is in a posture for worship. 
It is not necessary for any one to take part in such a service, as if 
it were an act of homage to the Almighty. The music is, as it 
were, the back-ground, the spiritual scenery of devotional thoughts 
and feelings. It matters not who makes it, so that it be done with 
feeling and expression ; it should not be too much individualized, 
but should come, as it were, from the clouds, should rain down from 
the vaults of heavhn, or exhale from the ground ; it should pervade 
in the air. And hence the superior effect of church music where 
the choir is concealed from sight. It should seem like nobody’s act, 
but as something mysteriously present to every soul. It hardly 
need be said, that to realize this, church music must be made an 
art, an art of high attainment, and should be, as far as possible, the 
artist’s work. 
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EINLIEBEN.* 


Ein Mahrchen, von das nacht-buch Gottesgabe von Thiergasten, (a 
Romantic Tale, from the night-book of Gottesgabe Von 'Thier- 


garten.) 


One rich, sweet evening in June, when the sun, tired of his long 
journey through the summer skies, was sinking down into his volup- 
tuous cloud-couch, and throwing across the smiling, joyful landscape 
that rich gold and crimson radiance, which, warm-gushing, calls 
out the right-poetic, creative nature of mysterious woman,—Ein- 
lieben, beautiful, heart romantic, and unattended, blushingly pale 
with seventeen summers, strayed out amid the tall groves around 
her father’s stately war and peace castle. 

Cooling, yet exciting spice-breezes wantoned among the orange 
and violet-colored flowers her father’s love of his native Italy had 
tastefully planted around his walks— disturbing the new slumbers 
of the bee that makes its night-cradle in the rose-cup. A thousand 
birds, with their mellow throats, out-warbled the enchanting strains 
with which the songsters of Irlandos express their bird-gratitude to 
the sinking sun. A rich gush of perfume stole upon the ravished 
senses of the youth-intoxicated maiden, as she cast her full, dark, 
lustrous eye over the heaven prospect, that opened its soft arms to 
receive her in its warm heart, to heart embrace. 

“ How beautiful!” thus spoke forth the lovely maiden. “How 
beautiful are ye, changing, budding, out-blossoming, fructifying 
plants! How wonderfully springs up from the dark earth-bosom 
this angel-formed mignonetia, shooting forth its long, taper leaves, 
and unfolding its mysterious blossoms! Tell me not of the star- 
wonders that the keen science-eye of my father plucks down from 
the sky, and bids to go up and down, to bear, Iris like, his magic 
commands ali over the space creation, making when here, and where 
now. 

“The stupid may admire at all this, but what avails all his 
magic art to discover the source of the flower beauty? To detect 


* This story surpasses in the richness and copiousness of its epithets any ro- 
mantic translation from the German which has been as yet submitted to this 
Magazine. Herr Gottesgabe von Thiergarten must be an illustrious author, 
though we are not prepared to state that we ever heard of him till now. The 
transcendentalism will be in ecstacies with his style.— 
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the secret cause which selects out of the dirt mass of this oft-digged. 
up soil, the elements of perfume — beauty; the more than magic 
skill which creates the celestial proportions, and pencils out the 
soft tints of every violet petal ! 

“Oh that some spirit of the flower-world would tell me this ! 
Oh, you who sit upon the soft throne of the ring cup, or lie sleep- 
ing, dew refreshed, in the sweet foldings of the lily, come and make 
me the disclosure! ‘Tell me the secrets of the flower-birth, and I 
am yours !” 

Softly there stole upon the excited, half-astonished ear of Einlie- 
ben, a wild strain of bird-melody, quivering, quavering, trembling, 
ringing, thousand-formed ; now low, now high, now confused, and 
anon clear, from the rich intricate harmony outswelled a deep 
angel-note, which, more than merely mortal strains, touched the 
soul chord of the heart. 

In the midst of this melody, from the half-closed petals of a dum- 
bent violet, uprose a small delicate angel form ; ten thousand forms 
shapes and hues it assumed in an instant. Now its soft sweet eyes 
shed pleasant pain into the heart, and now their quick basilisk 
glances filled Einlieben’s soul with a mysterious, yet half-loving 
dread. 

Now ceased the elf music, and a fair youth stood before the un- 
shrinking maid! ‘Tall, kingly graceful, stood he there, golden hair 
clustering in Apollo like ringlets round his loveful forehead, and 
curling in rich profusion about his almost effeminately beautiful 
neck, Low bowed he to the soft maiden as the rose blushed out 
from his changing cheek, and mild star-fire shone from his eyes. 

“ Damsel,” cried he, pressing to his lips her goddess hand, which 
he scarcely seemed to touch, so rose-like was his palm. “ Damsel, 
I will comply with your request. Leave the gay, madness loving 
youths and maidens to sport their ephemeron pleasures in the dull 
round of the day and night business of life, dwell we for ever 
among the flowers! But let us hasten before the Log-King, while 
his train of mildew giants sweeps over us in their poison chariots, 
to prostrate and crush, and shatter and grind down, all our cherub- 
bliss !” 

The King of Flowers (for he it was) twice clapped together his 
small palms, when their mysterious silver-ringing was replied to 
by six snow-lilies, and a rose, which rolled themselves into a fair, 
flame-colored chariot, beautiful as virtue; with purple linings, and 
rich, half-drawn snow-white curtains. The soft, yielding, volup 
tuous air-cushions receive the night travellers of the untracked sky. 
As borne by invisible wing-steeds, upsprang the wonder car a thou- 
sand leagues above the earth. Clouds, vapors, and the pure heaven 
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light curled musically around them as the swift car floated upwards 
and on. Now from the unseen centre of a rose-colored purple- 
edged cloud outswelled the soft, perfume-melody of love! Flower 
like, soul-moving, heart-stirring, wonderful was the flower-melody, 
as it arose in all the voluptuous swell of infinite harmony. It 
cheered, and welcomed, and encouraged them on as they passed, 
and again repassed, the irregular floating and full-animated life- 
cloud. 

Now cloud robes, of all hues save the melancholy, close round 
them. Shapes the most exquisite appear on every side; the more 
lovely, the higher mounts the car. All the Eden-birds flutter and 
expand their sun-plumage with a song, angel-human, welcoming the 
King of Beauty and the mortal maid. Soft, gracefully floats the 
car, and now stays its flashing progress. Now upona saffron cloud 
forth steps the lovely maiden, blushing, bending, heart-fluttering, 
supported on the strong, yet scarcely felt arm of ‘the Beauty King. 

“ These, maiden, these,” said he, “ are the dwelling-places of the 
angels who nurse the soft divine herbs that swell out and beautify 
the earth. These golden heart-shaped urns contain the elements of 
all the health-plants which drive away and destroy the grim mes- 
senger of disease, who wages eternal war against your race !” 

He sprinkled a little of the dark fantastically shaped dust from 
the magic vase at Einlieben’s feet, and there sprang up the life-giv- 
ing plants that bring comfort and peace to the sons of sickness. 

“ Yon crystal urns hold the seeds of Beauty! Touch them, fair 
mortal maiden, and sprinkle that chaff-like beauty element upon the 
cloud at your feet. It is just that loveliness should create Beauty.” 

As the dust dropped from the trembling fairy fingers of the admir- 
ing damsel, up sprung, with harmonious soft sounds, a whole varie- 
gated flower labyrinth, all gemmed with diamond dew pearls ; all 
redolent of heaven perfume. 

“Those dark, demon-shaped vessels are filled with poison seeds. 
That goat-like cannister shuts up the elements of all fiery passions 
and demon madness. Euretheus once bore it down to earth, and, 
damned by the justice-loving gods, he now does eternal sin-penance. 
Hence came the thistle, the upas, and all the traitor flowers, which 
plant a venom-sting in the hand they allure to their bosom !” 

A huge granite vase stood near, tall, shapely, Egyptian, and mys- 
teriously formed; all wrought over and tattoed with the difficultly 
read hieroglyphics of by-gone days. 

“ This bears in its bosom,” said the King, “the seeds of all the 
proud forests that robe the well-herded mountains and fill up the 
laughing vallies. Here are the principlesof the sailor-pine, and the 
temple cedar, and the oak which smiles many a century away: 
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Yon mysterious figures, which you but darkly read, shadow forth the 
history of the giant sons of the forest in the days of distant hero- 
time. Tlren Orpheus leads the woods in a forest walk ; here at the 
stout magic pipe of Amphion, a whole mountain tenantry of oaks 
rushes into a city !” 

When a few sands from this casket were sprinkled at the feet of 
Einlieben, there arose an immense forest, filled with all the giant 
and dwarf trees of the earth. Howled the storm wind in its mys- 
terious madness through the creaking boughs, and groaning, gibber- 
ing, yelling, laughing, scoffing, demon forms, half man half dragon, 
gamboled upon the trees, leaping from summit to summit. 

Strong storm-giants tore up whole forests. Then in a moment 
died away the mad storm, and the serene heaven smiled kindly upon 
the magic wood. ‘Tall antelopes wooed and wedded in the cool 
shade ; mysterious bird and insect music swept along the joy trem- 
bling foliage; then came the happy harvest sound of dropping fruit. 
Angel beings of all sweet sizes and beauty shapes, walked, ran, 
danced, sported, and flew through the sombre shades, each pursuing 
his peculiar fancy. As their hands moved, and their feet fell, an 
invisible music arose, sweeter than the goddess melody of Paradise. 

Entranced, enraptured, the fire-souled maiden melted away in 
the arms of her angel lover ; warm, raptured, ecstasy-kisses gave they, 
as heart melted into heart, soul dissolved in soul. While the count- 
less throng of fair forms and cherub choruses wove gold and amber 
colored voluptuous clouds around them, and sang out a soft strain 
of seraph melody. 
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THE MORALITY OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Amp all the charms with which the genius of Shakspeare is in- 
vested, there is surely nothing more admirable than the strong mo- 
rality that sheds its influence through his dramas. In his pages we 
view crime in its true color, neither tricked out to engage our affec- 
tions for the criminal, nor fulfilling to him its seductive promises of 
happiness. Yet there is no quality of this great dramatist that is 
less frequently noticed than the masterly manner in which he de- 
picts the dignified superiority of virtue and the miserable miscalcu- 
lations of guilt. The powerful imagination of him, who “ exhausted 
worlds and then imagined new,” his exact delineation of character 
even to the minutest circumstance — “’T'was Nature wrote while 
Shakspeare held the pen” —have been often remarked; but that 
great moral result, which is, in fact, as certain as the most evident 
effect in the material world, has been but seldom mentioned as the 
characteristic of his writings ; and the remark of a writer in a for- 
mer number of this Magazine, who tells us that he reads Shak- 
speare “as a teacher of morals,” was at once gratifying and uncom- 
mon. 

The tragedy of Macbeth, which has been called his most perfect 
production as a drama, presents the strongest proof of his power as 
a moralist. The following admirable description of a character, 
weak in principle, though not unkind in feeling, is given by one, 
whom neither feeling could soften nor principle restrain, 


“T fear thy nature, 
It is too full of the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great, 
Art not without ambition, but without 
The illness should attend it. What thou wouidst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily —wouldst not play false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win.” 


She adds, 


“ Hie thee hither 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear.” 


Accordingly we behold the ‘ease with which in such a disposition 
all better feeling may be overcome, and to what fearful lengths its 
fearful possessor may be hurried. Yet, though betrayed by his 
warmest affections, and goaded on to the commission of the deep- 
est crime, with what agonies is this first step attended! He ex- 
claims, 
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** Methought I heard a voice cry 
Sleep no more! The innocent sleep, 
Macbeth does murder sleep — 
Macbeth shall sleep no more !” 


* * * * 


“T am afraid to think what I have done, 
Look on’t again I dare not !” 


* + + * 
“What hands arethese ? Ha! they pluck out mine eyes! 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ?” 


* * * 


* 
“ Wake Duncan with thy knocking! Ay, would thou couldst!” 


But ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute! Macbeth has been per- 
suaded to perpetrate one murder, he requires neither persuasion 
nor even suggestion to perpetrate a second ; and in that dread fata. 
lity which is so prone to sink the criminal more and more deeply 
into guilt, his heart, formerly so tender, hardens in cruelty ; cold- 
blooded massacres succeed, and the catalogue of his crimes be- 
comes as extensive as his power, while impatient ebullitions of 
temper and stormy violence betray the unhappy state of that mind, 
which has thrown off all the restraints of virtue, and sunk into the 
habitual slave of passion. 

In this play we are presented with crime in its full success — its 
“horrible imaginings” are safely executed, and guilty ambition at- 
tains to all the power, and rank, and splendor, for which it had “ in 
blood stept in so far.” But, what are the results? Is this success 
productive of happiness? Far from it; We here behold the heart 
writhing with remorse, health sacrificed to anxiety ; and we are 
taught that the career of guilt, however prosperous, cannot but be 
that of wretchedness. In bitterness of grief, Macbeth ejaculates — 


“T am sick at heart — 
I have lived long enough — my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that, which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have, but in their stead, 
Curses not loud but deep, mouth honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dares not.” 


And when informed of the death of the queen, his “ dear wife,” as 
though impressed with the consciousness of what must be the living 
wretchedness of both, he calmly resigns her ; and in the passage be- 
ginning “’T'o-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,” exclaims, 


Out, out brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow! 
It is a tale, 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 
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Even Lady Macbeth, the hard, the unfeeling, the unshrinking, 
whose injunction to her husband is, 


** Look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it,” 


who, boasting of her remorseless superiority, says to him, 


‘My hands are of your color, but I would shame 
To wear a heart so white ;” 


even she becomes the victim of an accusing conscience, in her 
sleep betrays the anguish of a mind distracted and overburdened 
with its guilt, and at last, by “self and violent hands,” terminates 
her life. 

Can any thing be more perfect than the moral of this tragedy, con- 
sisting not so much in the final overthrow of the usurper — this we 
call merely poetic justice — but in the great truths breathing through 
the whole play, that good feeling is of little avail if unsupported by 
firmness of principle; that guilt, even when surrounded by every 
external advantage, is its own tormentor ; and that, 


* Peace, oh Virtue, peace is all thy own !” 


The tragedy of King Lear presents us with the picture of paternal 
injustice, and its usual consequence of filial ingratitude. We like- 
wise behold the weakness, the blindness of unbridled passion and its 
ruinous results. The old king, intent “to shake all cares and bu- 
siness from his age,” but still loving the voice of adulation, calls 
upon his children with bribing promises to gratify his vanity, and 
drinks with delighted ear those extravagant professions, which the 
hypocritical are ever ready to make, and which, to a calmer judg- 
ment than that of Lear’s, would have occasioned only displeasure 
and distrust. The gentle expressions of real affection excite his 
disgust ; his favorite child is harshly discarded from his heart and 
his possessions ; and the honest friend, who with remonstrance comes 
“ between the dragon and his wrath,” is loaded with the abuse of his 
intemperate monarch and banished from the kingdom. ‘These acts 
of violence display the character of the “ choleric king,” and pre- 
pare us for the mournful consequences. Benefits cannot bind the 
unprincipled, and our indignation against Lear is forgotten in our 
pity for his sufferings and our horror at the “ marble-hearted fiend,” 
that shows itself in the conduct of his daughters. But Lear is still 
himself, and it is not from a character so unreasonable, so little 
under self-government as his, that we are to look for the calm and 
intellectual virtue of fortitude. Accordingly we see the same iras- 
cibility that produced tyranny and injustice in prosperity, bursting 
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forth in adversity with vehement impatience and increasing every 
sorrow by its unmeasured violence. We shudder at the curses that 
fall from the lips of the incensed father, and behold, without surprise, 
the madness in which all these bitter feelings terminate. Horrible 
as is the fate of this “poor old man, as full of griefs as age,” and 
ready as we are to acknowledge him to be “a man more sinned 
against than sinning,” yet we cannot but perceive that his afflic- 
tions are all the offspring of his own misconduct, the dread avengers 
of his violence and injustice. 

The vices are generally of kindred birth, and thus in the fero- 
cious Goneril we behold how easily the depraved mind swells its list 
of crimes. Filial ingratitude is followed by conjugal infidelity, and 
the poisoning of a sister, and the projected assassination of a hus- 
band, show how rapid and how vast are the strides of iniquity, end- 
ing, in this instance, where, disappointed and detected, sin so often 
terminates, in suicide. In like manner, the cruel and unnatural Re. 
gan avows her passion for Edmund, and thus excites the jealousy 
that occasions her own destruction ; while, instead of the compas- 
sionate and fond lamentation that is awakened by the murder of 
the virtuous Cordelia, the untimely death of the guilty excites no 
tender regret, but, more shocked than grieved, Albany exclaims 


“ This ju je dgment of the He ravens, that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity.” 


Edmund himself, the slanderer of his brother, the traitor of his 
father, the deceiver of all, meets the overthrow and death that he 
deserves ; and the poet expressly points the moral of his very exist. 
ence in the fate of the poor blind Gloster, 


** The Gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.’ 


Such are the various reflections that arise from the perusal of this 
deep, this heart-thrilling tragedy! Such is the regular chain of 
moral ‘causes and effects, which its events display, from the first 
scene of anger and injustice to the last of despair and death! To 
these we may add the sentiment which its story cannot but make 
us feel, 


“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child !” 


and also, that it is only in the most depraved and hardened bosom 
that filial ingratitude, “ more than the sea monster,” can ever find 
a place. 

From the view of this unnatural crime, we turn to the tragedy of 
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Hamlet, in which the whole business of the scene is derived from 
the strong suggestions of filial affection, and to show us how our 
best feelings may be perverted to evil, and how necessary it is at 
all times to be watchful over ourselves; Hamlet, Laertes, and Ophe- 
lia are all the victims of this amiable virtue. The supernatural 
means by which the murder of Hamlet’s father is discovered, are 
not within our consideration ; for, though leading to the just retribu- 
tion of wickedness, yet, as not agreeing with the belief of the pre- 
sent age, they offer no warning against the commission of crime, 
and therefore present no general lesson of morality. We do not 
now fear the approach of a ghostly visitant; it is the certain, the 
unavoidable effects of guilt, that lift up their threatening forms be- 
fore our minds; these are all that we insist upon, and these the 
powerful pencil of Shakspeare never fails to draw, however his ima- 
gination may delight in adding to them a visionary creation. The 
Queen, though innocent of the actual murder of her husband, yet 
wh le “ seeming virtuous,” having been “won to the shameful lust” 
of his brother, became in a manner accessary to the deeper crime 
which she thus encouraged and rewarded. An act, therefore, from 
which her own mind would probably have shrunk with horror, she 
was, by the indulgence of an illicit passion, instigating and aiding 
in another ; sadly evincing how far beyond our imagining may ex- 
tend the wretched consequences of a fall from virtue. 

The gross and brutal language of Hamlet to his mother, which 
not even his circumstances can excuse, awakens her slumbering 
conscience. She exclaims — 


* Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul, 
And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct.” 


* * * * * * 

* These words, like daggers, enter in mine ears.” 
* * * * * * 

“ Oh, Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain !” 


And, to sharpen these feelings still more, she must, though ap- 
parently too weak in intellect to reason upon any thing, she must 
feel that vice has placed a bar between her and the son on whom 
she doats, and that where she had a natural right to look for affec- 
tion and respect, she is assailed with reproach and scorn. 

The hypocritical king, by whose hand his brother was “ of life, 
of queen, of crown, at once despatched,” still bears about him 
the punishment of guilt. When surrounded by his court, he can 
“smile and smile ;” but retired within his chamber, with no eye to 
witness him but Heaven, the “ villain sinks under his load of wicked- 
ness.” He trembles at the justice “above” that awaits him, at- 
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tempts to pray, but dares not; till, agonized and bewildered, he ex- 
claims, 


“ O wretched state! O bosom black at death! 
O limed soul ! that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged! Help, angels! make assay ! 
Bow, stubborn kuees |” 


Yet, all these efforts unavailing, he at last rises with the mourn- 
ful acknowledgment, 


“ My words fly up, my thoughts are all below.” 


In his subsequent conduct we perceive how readily a mind ac- 
customed to the indulgence of its passions, yields to every new 
temptation. Notwithstanding his remorse for the murder of his 
brother, he perseveres in repeated attempts against the life of Ham- 
let; and after his first accessories, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, < 
are made the victims of their own duplicity, he works upon the 7 
grieved and fiery temper of Laertes, and, prompting a deadly re- 
venge, converts an honorable man into an artful assassin, whose 
“treacherous instrument,” “unbated and envenomed,” turned upon { 
himself, draws from him the acknowledgment, “I am justly killed a 
with my own treachery.” 

The poisoned cup, which the king had prepared for Hamlet, is 
tasted by the “wretched queen,” who thus receives her death by a 
the villany of him who had first drawn her into vice; while h» be. | 
comes the victim of his own plot, is stabbed with the envenomed 
weapon, and compelled to drink the poisoned draught by the very j 
person for whom he had intended both. 7 

In the sweeping mortality of this play the deaths are all by vio- 
lence ; and there is not one, excepting that of “ the fair Ophelia,” that 
is not brought about by some ill deed in the sufferer. Even the 
poor old courtier, “the rash intruding fool,” is placed by his inqui- 
sitive meanness in a situation that occasions his destruction. The = 
fate of the innocent Ophelia shows how closely interwoven are the : 
destinies of the blameless and the faulty, and how far beyond our 
apprehension may extend the consequences of a rash or guilty ac- 
tion. 

The poetic beauties, with which this play is so abundantly re- 
plete, it is not within our present object to remark, except indeed so 
far as they are connected with the virtuous sentiments and the true 
moral wisdom that are found in some of its finest passages. The 
celebrated soliloquy, “To be or not to be,” with which almost every 73 
schoolboy is familiar, contains a volume of philosophical truth ; and 
the advice of old Polonius to his son possesses not merely the max- 
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ims of worldly prudence, but also those rules of honorable conduct 
which are as necessary to the character of a Christian as to that of 
a gentleman ; and to every young friend of our acquaintance, we 
would repeat the concluding words of the old man: 


“This above all — To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the day the night, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


S. A.C. 


“QUI VIVE.” 


Qui vive! The sentry’s musket rings, 

The channelled bayonet gleams; 
High o’er him, like a raven’s wings, 
The broad, tri-colored banner flings 
Its shadow, rustling as it swings, 

Pale in the moonlight beams. 
Passon! while steel-clad sentries keep 
Their vigil o’er the monarch’s sleep, 

Thy bare, unguarded breast 
Asks not the unbroken, bustling zone, 
That gilds yon sceptred trembler’s throne, 

Pass on and take thy rest! 


Qui vive! how oft the midnight air 

That startling cry has borne! 
How ofi the evening breeze has fanned 
The banner of this haughty land 
O’er mountain snow and desert sand, 

Ere yet its folds were torn; 
Through Jena’s carnage flying red, 
Or tossing o’er Marengo’s head, 

Or curling on the towers, 
Where Austria’s eagle quivers yet, 
And suns the ruffled plumage, wet 

With battle’s crimson showers! 


Qui vive! And is the sentry’s cry, 
The sleepless soldier’s hand, 

Are these, — the painted folds that fly 

And lift their emblems, printed high, 

On morning mist and sunset sky, — 
The guardians of a land? 


Bie 
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No! If the patriot’s pulses sleep, 

How vain the watch that hirelings keep — 
The idle flag that waves — 

When Conquest, with his iron heel, 

Treads down the standards and the steel, 


That belt the soil of slaves! 
O. W. H. 
Boston, Cctober 4. 


WILD SCENES NEAR HOME; 
OR HINTS FOR A SUMMER TOURIST. 


An American, Washington Irving tells us, need not cross the At- 
lantic to see Nature in her beauty and grandeur; and we Man- 
hattanes2 (by Mr. Cooper so called) certainly need not wander far 
from our brick and mortar houses to behold her under her most 
wild and picturesque aspect. 

It was thus at least I thought one summer’s morning, some two 
months since, as I surveyed a scene in one of the river counties a 
few hours sail from New-York. It was anextensive morass, grown 
up with thickets of alder and other amphibious shrubs, and marked 
by some peculiarities equally desolate and singular. I viewed it, in- 
deed, from a hill-side of fine pasture land, but on my left there was 
only an unreclaimed moor, and a tall heavy forest bounded it upon 
the right ; while immediately before me a rocky knoll rose from the 
midst of the swamp, with a single pine tree crowning its summit. 
An Indian lodge, built of loose stones, and roofed with withered 
brush, was illy sheltered by its high branches; and a tall Indian wo. 
man —a last survivor of the old tribes of the Hudson, stood beside 
the lonely tree, so emblematic of herself. A troubled sky formed the 
back-ground of the picture, which wanted but the hues of autumn to 
make it one of the most peculiar and characteristic that I ever be- 
held. 

My guide from the highway to this lonely spot was an English 
ditcher, a hardy, active little fellow, who had recently been set 
to work by the proprietor to reclaim the swamp, and beneath whose 
labors and those of a grizzly headed Negro, who acts as his aid-de- 
camp in drawing lines of circumvallation around the Indian fast- 
ness, the morass before another season will probably be converted 
into a green meadow, and its present tenant be compelled to seek 
some new retreat. The little Englishman was very communica. 
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tive as he piloted me through field and wood to the scene of his 
improvements, which he informed me the Indian woman regarded 
with a jealous eye. She belonged, he told me, to a tribe that had 
once owned all the region hereabouts, and when they sold their land 
to the ancient Dutch family who were the earliest white proprie- 
tors in this part of the country, they reserved the right of hunt- 
ing over it until their last descendant was no more. “ The old wo- 
man,” as he called her, was the only full blood remaining, but she 
had a brood of half-breeds around her, who had long lived from 
hand to mouth in this place; and with all his professional zeal for 
reclaiming an unprofitable waste, the worthy ditcher had some very 
grave doubts about the propriety of driving these poor wretches 
out of their last fastness. As I knew that some of the old families 
on the south side of Long Island held their extensive possessions by 
some such tenure, and that, till within a very few years, there were 
some of the aborigines remaining with whom they religiously obsery- 
ed it, I gave all credence at the time to the peasant’s account ; though 
I subsequently ascertained that there was not the least foundation for 
his story: the present incumbents having wandered hither from 
another part of the country, and squatted upon this tract, much to 
the annoyance of the neighborhood, whose poultry yards and corn- 
cribs they are suspected of laying occasionally under contribu- 
tion. They had taken possession of the spot, however, several years 
before the English peasant had emigrated, and his story was pro- 
bably made up, almost unconsciously, of his own game-law reminis- 
cences and the idle talk of the country people around. 

In the meantime we had entered upon the morass, and coming 
out from a thicket, found ourselves within two hundred yards of 
the cabin, for which I was about to make in a direct course. 

“ Lord, sir,” exclaimed my guide, “ you’d be up to your neck in 
the moss in a moment, if you attempt to go that way! You’ve got 
a good distance to go yet before you reach that knoll, if you really 
wish to take a nearer look at the old woman.” 

He then added, that there were two ways of approaching a 
bridge, which communicated with a winding path leading ultimately 
to the retreat. One, the longest, led around through the pasture, 
from which I have already said there was such a picturesque view 
of the solitary hut ; the other, which was shorter, “was only over 
a bit of bog, and gave you no stone walls to climb.” The bog 
he thought no obstacle, but the stone walls, which on my return I 
leaped with ease, he considered worthy of going through a mile of 
mud to avoid. I don’t think that I ever did a more simple thing 
than take the opinion of a ditcher as to the most feasible path with 
such a choice. But I did take it, and jumping from one tuft of 
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rushes to another, but missing my foothold half the time, I plunged 
now in mud up to my knees, and then slipped in swamp water that 
spattered me from head to foot; while splash and tramp my amphi- 
bious conductor went on, as coolly and unconcernedly as if treading 
on a turnpike. I would as soon have followed a Jack-o’-lantern. At 
last we came to the bridge he had spoken of. It was a single 
stick of timber laid over a brook which crept through the marsh, 
and pointing out a path which led to the left, my conductor entered 
upon one which ran in an opposite direction, and bidding me good 
morning, disappeared in the forest. 

My route continued to wind through close thickets over the 
marsh. It was strewn here and there, however, with furze and 
dead branches, which prevented one from sinking into the oozy soil, 
and soon led to the knoll which formed the centre of the labyrinth. 
Before reaching it, I was overtaken by the gentleman to whom the 
property belonged, and with whom I had parted a half an hour be- 
fore on the highway. The inmates of the hovel were all gathered 
around the door as we approached, and some of them, at sight of 
my friend, seemed to slink away like guilty things. Certain remi- 
niscences of devastated timber and peeled saplings in the adjacent 
forest, were probably at the moment operative with them. A 
more wretched looking set of objects I never saw. Three genera- 
tions were represented among them. ‘The youngest, most nume- 
rous and most squalid, were stupid looking negroes, with perhaps a 
few drops of Indian blood in their veins. The second were negro 
and Indian half-bloods. One of whom only wore a knife in his belt, 
and stepped so lightly over the sod that his forest descent was not 
to be mistaken. But the old crone, who was the progenitress of 
the gang, was as fine a looking specimen of her race as I have 
seen at her years. She was at least six inches taller than any of 
her degenerate descendants; and her features had that haughty 
hawk-like cast which is recognizable in all the portraits of the ex- 
tinct aborigines of New-York, and which I have but seldom seen 
among the more mercurial tribes of the West. 

The forehead was lofty, round, and somewhat retreating; the 
nose strongly aquiline, but broad at its base, with the open nostril, 
so characteristic of the Indian; the mouth rather large, and the chin 
full, but neither of them giving that square and wolf-like expression 
to the lower features which characterizes the Winnebagos and other 
tribes of the North-west. 

The old woman, who probably stood somewhat in awe of my 
companion, received us very graciously ; but when we followed her 
into the cabin, she resumed her employment of basket-weaving, 
which our approach had interrupted, as assiduously as if it were her 
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only means of support. Upon entering into conversation with her, 

I found that she knew nothing of the tribe to which she originally 

belonged, much less could she speak its language. She had been 

adopted into some white family in her infancy, when her father’s 
people moved off to the West. Upon the death of her protectress, 
she had married an Indian belonging to a band that had refused to 
join the emigrating tribes. He, too, with all his associates of the 

same race, soon disappeared from the earth; and “Old Meg,” the 
last of the full-bloods in this region of country, after maintaining 
herself for many years by making baskets, took another husband — 
a mulatto — to cheer her solitude. With him she had roved the coun- 
try after a sort of gypsy fashion for many years, and when he too 
died and left her, she came with her grand children to this secluded 
spot, where, fur some ten years past, the fences of the adjacent 
fields, and possibly the orchards and hen-roosts of the neighboring 
farmers, had suffered not a |.ttle for their vicinage. My friend, who 
both felt it his duty to abate such a nuisance to the neighborhood, 
and was, besides, unfeignedly desirous of bettering the condition of 
the poor wretches, made a proffer of immediate and permanent em- 
ployment for her children. But, half-naked and poverty-stricken 
as was each member of the squalid crew, except the old crone her- 
self, she replied with haughty impatience to the least suggestion of 
the lusty and lazy members of her family going out to days’ labor, 
while her eye kindled with true savage ferocity when it was hinted 
that their devastations among the young timber must be put a stop 
to. Her pride and prejudices of blood appeared to be as strong as 
if she still belonged to some wild tribe of the wilderness, and both 
were brought into play when her confused ideas of what she deemed 
her natural rights were trenched upon. I diverted her feelings, by 
telling her something of the condition of her people in more remote 
parts of the country, about which she seemed almost painfully cu- 
rious ; and then, taking up a basket which she had just finished, I 
slipped a dollar into her hand, and thridding the swamp once more, 
resumed the public road with my friend. 


The scene thus described was in the midst of a long settled and 
highly cultivated country ; and, neglected as the tract had been for 
years, the hand of improvement had at last seized it within its plas- 
tic gripe. ‘The summer tourist, who looks for it in another season, 
will probably find smooth meadows where I encountered a tangled 
swamp, or look in vain amid the ploughman’s furrows for the Indian 
trail of this miserable remnant of the aboriginal race. But if the 
reader will bear me company, I can lead him to places whose pic- 
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turesque attraction is likely to change, and which may long deserve 
the title of “ wild scenes near home.” 

We are now on the western bank of the Hudson, amid the tufted 
orchards and undulating pastures of Orange ; our horses, though 
equipped for a long journey under the saddle, have not yet settled 
down into the monotonous gait of experienced roadsters ; and while 
allowing them to work off their superfluous spirits, and gallop as they 
list, over hill and dale, each moment carries us over the top of some emi- 
nence, and each eminence presents some prospect so rich in beauty, 
that their images accumulate too fast for description. The river, 
which is on our right, is from time to time, but not continually in view. 
Sometimes it extends in long and narrow reaches far before us, but 
more often it lies in sudden and lake-like expanses immediately be. 
neath our eye. ‘These are of every shape and size ; now broad and 
sparkling in the sun, as viewed over a green meadow which slopes 
from the road we are travelling, down to the water’s edge; and now 
smooth, dark, and sheltered, as beheld from an elevation, which, at 
the distance of a mile or more, looks right down as it were into the 
forest-cinctured turn. One can form no idea of the beauties of the 
Hudson from merely travelling through its valley in a steam-boat, 
though they may have made the passage a hundred times and at all 
seasons. Hamilton, the Men-and-Manners-man, who has witha pen 
worthy of the author of Cyril Thornton, given an admirable descrip- 
tion of the river itself, remarks, while acknowledging the grandeur of 
American scenery generally, that there are few spots throughout the 
Union to which the term picturesque can be strictly applied. The 
original landscapes of our flourishing growth of artists are disproving 
his assertion every day, and had he but made an excursion along 
either bank of the Hudson, he would have seen that the broad val. 
ley of this river alone affords exhaustless subjects for the pencil. My 
companion in the ride, whose general features for some twenty 
miles above Newburgh I have attempted to describe, was one who, 
with a’ relish of nature as keen as my own, had enjoyed wider op- 
portunities of improving his taste by travel, and we both agreed 
that a more exquisite chain of lake scenery we had never beheld. [I 
say of lake scenery, for unless when upon the river or its immedi- 
ate shore, it is only when on commanding heights, remote from the 
banks, that the numerous interlacing capes and headlands allow 
you to recognize the waters of the Hudson as forming one broad 
and continuous highway to the ocean. 

Stopping to dine at a comfortable stone inn, having a piazza to the 
south, with a trumpet creeper trained over one end of it, we mount- 
ed again at five in the afternoon, and gradually receding from the 
river, its glimpses became more and still more distant ; while the 
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Fishkill Mountains, which during the morning had formed the back- 
ground of all our rearward views, disappeared at last entirely ; and 
the Catskills extended their increasing range bluely and boldly be- 
fore us. Our road then suddenly left the river valley, striking 
through a thrifty wood up a rocky hill-side, and passing over the emi- 
nence, we looked down upon a rich “ bottom,” girdled with hills, and 
walled by crags in some places, which rose abruptly from the green 
meadow as from the surface of a lake, whose bed it doubtless was 
at no very remote period. A fine stream traversed this grassy flat, 
which was crossed by a road of made ground hedged with silver 
willows. A few bleak looking fields of rough arable land succeeded, 
and then another valley, with a beautifully undulating surface, dotted 
here and there with stone farm-houses and great red barns, and per- 
fectly odorous with the fragrance of buckwheat fields. The color 
of these barns per se is in execrable taste; but the effect in a land. 
scape is like that of a red flannel shirt upon a fisherman in a sea- 
piece ; each relieves not only the prevailing color of blue or green, 
as the case may be, but the decided hue often sets off the softer 
shades of other tints; giving at once to the picture warmth from 
itself, and delicacy from the other colors, which are thus thrown in 
contrast. 

The twilight gradually obscured this scene, and the moon was 
growing momentarily more bright, as we gained another eminence, 
and looked down into the valley of Paltz, where we were to take up 
our quarters for the night. This straggling old town may be as- 
similated in shape to a Y, and the inn where we put up, may, to 
carry out the resemblance, be said to lie just at the insertion of 
the tail of the letter. An old negro received our horses at the door, 
and following the landlord, who took our saddle-bags upon his arm, 
we entered a wainscotted bar-room, half papered with mammoth ad- 
vertisements of the “ Grand Zoological—Operatic—Equestrian—Tra- 
velling—Amphitheatrical Troupe,” who promised to touch at this place 
in the course of their summer peregrinations. A couple of village 
dignitaries were engaged at a game of drafts upon the counter, upon 
which a score of their townsmen were gazing with silent interest. 
Ordering candles and supper in a room by ourselves, my friend and 
I then strolled out to reconnoitre the village by moonlight. 

Washington Irving is the only writer breathing who can do jus- 
tice to Paltz, and it belongs so peculiarly to him, that [ have a kind 
of dishonest feeling while presuming to meddle withit. Though one 
of the oldest settlements in the whole United States, it probably has 
not altered in a century. My companion thanked God that he had 
at last seen a place where there was no “improvement” going for- 
ward. It was about nine o’clock of a summer’s night as we strolled 
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among the ancient enclosures of this strange looking hamlet, and 
yet, even at so early an hour, every light in the place seemed to be 
extinguished, except that which flickered from our inn at the end of 
the road. The houses of rough stone, with their small windows and 
numerous gables, looked like a cluster of deserted and ruinous bar- 
racks, and seemed to be no more tenanted than the rude and heavy 
stone church through whose opposite windows the moon shone with 
unbroken ray. I had before heard of the hoarded wealth and pri- 
mitive style of living of some of the oldest of these villagers, but I 
confess I was not prepared for such an appearance of unmolested 
repose, which yet did not seem to be exactly comfort. The dwel- 
lings, though of massive masonry, were built immediately upon the 
street, and their steep roofs were often sunken and ruinous, while 

the enclosures immediately adjacent were paltry and unimproved. 

The whole, indeed, looked more like Rip Van Winkle’s neglected 

patrimony, than the comfortable Dutch homesteads which excited 

Ichabod Crane’s acquisitiveness in Sleepy Hollow. How the same 

place would appear by daylight, | am unable to say, for as the road 

to the inn turned off shortly to the south of the principal cluster of 
houses, when we started in the morning I had no opportunity of 
investigating farther the venerable purlieus of Paltz. 

Not far from the hamlet, we crossed the Wallkill, which here 
flows through its luxuriant copses, upon a covered bridge, and soon 
began ascending the Shawangunk Mountain. As we wound up 
the ascent, the view commanded by each turn of the road was 
beautiful in the extreme. The broad valley that lay beneath us is 
one of the oldest cultivated tracts in the state. The ancient Dutch 
settlers having made their way thither, and settled down in the 
midst of the Indians long before the country below them had passed 
from the hands of its original proprietors; the enclosures are 
consequently so old, that shrubbery and copses have grown up 
every where along the edges of the fields, and screen the stone 
fences, whose intersection is often marked by some ancient syca- 
more or clump of elms. Patches of wood-land, too, are not infre- 
quent upon the undulating surface of a valley where none of that 
rawness is discernible which generally marks a cultivated American 
landseape. The Fishkill mountains were seen bounding this back- 
ward view, and the spires of Poughkeepsie were discernible. When 
we had attained the top of the elevation, we lingered long, 
gazing with delight upon the rich and varied scene; we rode 
then not fifty yards along a wood to the brink of the opposite 
descent, and there beneath us lay a valley equally rich, similarly 
cultivated, and full as beautiful as that we had just surveyed. The 
Catskill mountains, whieh I have never seen to the same advantage, 
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formed a lofty, a bold, and multiform back-ground to this view. 
Their different ranges presented themselves obliquely to the eye, so 
that it pierced a dozen of their defiles at a glance. The blending 
of beauty and grandeur in the prospect reminded my companion 
and myself of some of the most celebrated views in the valley of 
Virginia, which we both agreed were fully equalled, if not surpassed, 
by that on which we gazed. 

Descending from this height, the broad vale was found varied by 
innumerable vallies, not discernible from above, but each giving 
some new and delightful change to the landscape. The old Dutch 
farmers of this part of the country have been ridiculed for the te- 
nacity with which they hold on to their acres, while all the rest of 
the state have been emigrating west, and still more west, as if cha- 
sing the horizon. ‘Truly it was because the old Dutchmen of Ulster 
knew when they were well off. Their fathers selected these vallies 
when they had a world of territory to choose from ; and they must 
certainly have offered some unusual temptation for them to come 
hither and leave a belt of savages between themselves and the 
colonized districts around the two military posts above and below 
them.* The descendants of these old pioneers might travel the 
world over, and find no more beautiful and sheltered spots to nestle 
in than their native vallies. 

The Dutch do not deserve as much credit for hardihood as some 
may at first suppose, for thus throwing themselves in isolated com- 
munities amid the savage hordes; for the terms upon which that 
people lived with the Indians were by no means the same as sub- 
sisted between the English colonists and the aborigines. The 
English, with the exception of Penn’s people, whether cavaliers or 
puritans, New-Englanders or Virginians, were instantly embroiled 
with the natives wheresoever they presented themselves upon the 
Continent ; and their blood, which now flows in our veins, has been 
as fatal to the Indian race upon the northern continent of the new 
world, as has that of the Spaniards to the same unfortunate people 
upon the southern. The Dutch, on the contrary, like the French, lived 
in comparative amity with the native tribes from the first. They both, 
indeed, had their wars with them, but their hostilities were national 
and not personal; and the moment that they subsided, the mutual 
intercourse was ever kindly, while the English would not coalesce 
even with their Indian allies. The first complaint which the chiefs 
of the Six Nations brought against their new neighbours, before the 
council held at Albany, after the transfer of this colony to the 
English crown, was that of being treated with inhospitality and 


* Fort Orange, now Albany, and Fort Amsterdam, now New-York. 
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insult by the British settlers. They had always, they said, been 
welcome in the dwellings of their brother ‘“ Corlaer,” (as the 
Governor of New-York was generally designated by them;) but 
now, so far from being offered even a blanket by the kitchen fire, 
when, fatigued with the chase, they approached his lodge at night- 
fall, they were refused a cup of cold water at the door. And yet 
they, whose feelings were thus outraged by boorish insult, “ were a 
peculiar and extraordinary people, contra-distinguished from the 
mass of Indian nations by great attainments in polity, in negotia- 
tion, in eloquence, and in war;’* while their confederated arms 
were at that very period the only effectual shield for the colony of 
New-York against the hostile incursions of the French and their 
savage allies.f 

It is that insolence of blood, however, which characterizes the 
Anglo-Saxon race, which has prevented its off-shoots from degene- 
rating upon this continent, as have those of a less haughty strain , 
while its present amalgamation with the blood of the Belgic patriots, 
and the Huguenot exiles, that constituted her earliest Christian 
population, has probably given to the state of New-York the cha- 
racter of energy and versatility of enterprise which distinguishes 
her.t 

But this is a digression. The Rondout,a fine stream, with several 
smaller ones, watered this valley, and we stopped to breakfast upon 
its banks, not far from the Delaware and Hudson canal, which 
here runs parallel to the kill. A few boatmen were lounging about 
the place, and we were amused to hear their various surmises as to 
our character and objects in this part of the country, where a well 
mounted and thoroughly equipped traveller must be rare. 

“T wonder if those fellows have any thing to peddle!” said one. 
“Lord! no!” answered another; “those are gentlemen returning 
from taking cattle to market.” “I guess they are chaps bound for 
the officer training in the next town,” said a third, as a yeomanry 
trooper at that moment passed along the road at a distance. 

“More like banditti by their fixings,” rejoined a fifth. Then 
aloud to us, “ That must be a right good thing to travel on,” cried 
one of them, offering to adjust my Spanish saddle while preparing 
to mount; “a right good thing! for my grandmother always used 
to tell me that homely things were the best, and that is so c d 
homely, that it must be excellent !” 

The same kind of observations, though unattended with any inci- 
vility, we have heard continually during our excursion. So much 


* Discourse of Dewitt Clinton before the New-York Hist. Soc. 1811. — + Ib. 
t See the Discourse delivered before the New-York Hist. Soc. Dec. 1812, by 
Governeur Morris, for some very curious speculations on this subject. 
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for custom. In Virginia, west of the blue ridge, a mounted tra- 
veller is the only one who is presumed to be a gentleman; at least 
he always has the choice at bed and board before his stage-coach 
compeer ; while in New-York, the highest honors that await a pair 
of saddle-bags are those accorded to a cattle driver or travelling 
schoolmaster. It is one of my greatest amusements in travelling, 
however, whether in stage coach or on horseback, to try and play 
whatever part in the drama of life an inquisitive companion may 
have cast me in; and I assure the reader, if he is fond of studying 
character, that he may thus find infinitely more diversion than by 
wrapping himself up in his dignity, and impressing his real or 
assumed importance upon strangers. 

After crossing the Rondout, our road led, with but slight devi- 
ations, to the base of the Catskills. It was noon when we resumed 
our journey, and the sun was quite low when we approached the 
mountains. ‘The intervening country, though much broken, is under 
a good state of cultivation. The farm-houses are generally built 
of stone; many of them have trees and vines in their door yards, 
and some we observed with flower-pots in their windows, and other 
marks of rural taste about them. The moon shone bright above us, 
and the whippoorwill was whistling to the mountain stream that we 
had followed from the plain below, when we arrived at our destina- 
tion for the night in the town of Shandakin. Our inn lay deep in 
a gorge that winds among the mountains, itself embosomed in hills 
wooded at top, and with patches of grain, among which buckwheat 
predominated, wherever the inclination of the slopes admits of 
ploughing. 

The approach to this place for miles was beautiful in the extreme. 
The road winds among the hills, following the course of a wild and 
rapid stream, which seems to carry you at every turn to some spot 
more picturesque than the last. We travelled slowly, loitering to 
enjoy every view that offered. At times the prospect swelled to 
grandeur as we caught a glimpse of the broad valley of the Hudson 
now far below us, but more often a sheltered and winning seclusion 
was its greatest charm; a loneliness that was not solitude, but 
marked by much that was wild and picturesque, blended with much 
that was subdued and cultivated, and spoke of long-settled and 
comfortable homes. 

As we have now got the reader fairly into the mountains, we 
must take leave of him for the present ; but, if tired of the customary 
routes of fashionable travel, he wishes for further hints for an excur- 
sion near the metropolis, we will in our next number resume the 
subject of “ wild scenes near home.” 
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AN OLD MAN’S REFLECTION. 


Anp I am he who once sang rhymes 
To ladies bright, in bower and hall ; 
Alas for me! those happy times 
I never can recall. 


My eyes are dim that once were bright, 
My hair is gray that once was gold ; 
My heart, once warm’d with pleasant light, 
Is rayless now, and cold. 


What if I wake my slumbering lyre ; 
Who'll listen to its feeble tone ? 

Shorn are the plumes of young desire, 
My birds of joy have flown. 


I cannot pour the burning thought 
Into the free unfetter’d line; 

Nor set the gems by Fancy brought 
From Feeling’s hidden mine. 


I cannot catch the gleaming ray 
From Pleasure’s fount, though sparkling near 
S 
For clouds are gathering round my wa 


And Hope is chilled by Fear. 


Oh, I am old; the verdant things 

Of spring and summer seem to wear 
A deeper hue; and autumn brings 

No color half so fair. 


Once I could see the palest beam 

That glanced on Morning’s sapphire throne, 
And watch the sunset’s quivering gleam 

Fade from Night’s starry zone. 


Oh! I am old, and past my prime ; 
Far sounds I strive in vain to hear ; 

The drum’s quick beat, the bell’s slow chime, 
Fall faintly on my ear. 


Once I could hear the softest word 
A maiden whispered in reply, 

When Love’s scarce-breathing voice she heard, 
Or gently murmur’d sigh. 


Alas! how changed am I! my life 
Will soon be like a tale that’s told; 
And I shall rest from care and strife ; 
For Lam very old. 


J 
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SCENES IN THE LEVANT.* 


Carnival.—Smyrniote Women.—Wandering Turecomans.—Ancient Cemeteries. 
—Ruins of Ephesus.—Caravan at Scala Nova.—A 
Turkish Khan.‘ The Sultan’s Volunteers.” 


Arter my bath I returned to my hotel, breakfasted, and sallied 
out for a walk. It was now about eleven o’clock, Sunday—the first 
Sunday after Easter—and all the Frank population was in the streets. 
My hotel was in an out-of-the-way quarter, and when, turning a 
corner, I suddenly found myself in the main street, I was not pre- 
pared for the sight that met my eye. Paris, on a féte day, does not 
present any thing like so gay and animated a scene. It was gay, 
animated, striking, and beautiful; it was entirely different from 
any thing I had ever seen in any European city. Franks, Jews, 
Grecks, ‘Turks, and Armenians, in their various and striking cos- 
tumes, were mingled together in agreeable confusion ; and making all 
due allowance for the circumstance that I had for some time been 
debarred the sight of an unveiled woman, I certainly never saw 
so much beauty, and [ never saw a costume so admirably calculated 
to set off beauty. At the same time the costume is exccedingly 
trying to a lady’s pretensions. Being no better than one of the 
uninitiated, I shall not venture upon such dangerous ground as a 
lady’s toilet. I will merely refer to that part which particularly 
struck me, and that is the head-dress; no odious broad-brimmed 
hat ; no enormous veils enveloping nose, mouth, and eyes; but simply 
a large gauze turban, sitting lightly and gracefully on the head, 
rolled back over the forehead, leaving the whole face completely 
exposed, and exhibiting clear dark complexions, rosy lips closing 
over teeth of dazzling whiteness; and then such eyes,—large, dark, 
and rolling. It is matter of history, and it is confirmed by poetry, 
that 


“ The angelic youths of old 
Burning for maids of mortal mould, 
Bewildered left the glorious skies, 
And iost their heaven for woman’s eyes.” 


My dear friend, this is the country where those things happened ; 
the throne of the Thunderer, high Olympus, is almost in sight, and 
these are the daughters of the women who worked such miracles. 


* Resumed from the Oct. No. of the Am. Mon, 1535. 
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If the age of passion, like the age of chivalry, were not over and 
for ever gone, if this were not emphatically a bank note world, I 
would say of the Smyrniotes, above all others, that they are that 
description of women who could 


* Raise a mortal to the skies, 
Or bring an angel down.” 


And they walk, too, as if conscious of their high pretensions, as if 
conscious that the reign of beauty is not yet ended; and under 
that enchanting turban, charge with the whole artillery of their 
charms. It is a perfect unmasked battery; nothing can stand 
before it. I wonder the Sultan allows it. The Turks are as touchy 
as tinder; they take fire as quick as any of the old demigods, and 
a pair of black eyes is at any time enough to put the devil in them. 
But the Turks are a considerate people. They consider that the 
Franks, or rather the Greeks, to whom I now particularly refer, 
have periodical fits of insanity, that they go mad twice a year, dur- 
ing carnival and after Lent; and if at such a time a follower of 
the prophet, accidentally straggling in the Frank quarter, should find 
the current of his blood disturbed, he would sooner die, nay he would 
sooner cut off his beard, than hurt a hair of any one of the light heads 
that he sees flit before him. There is something remarkable, by the 
way, in the tenacity with which the Grecian women have sustained the 
rights and prerogatives of beauty in defiance of Turkish customs and 
prejudices; while the men have fallen into the habits of their quon- 
dam masters, have taken to pipesand coffee, and in many instances 
to turbans and big breeches, the women have ever gone with their 
faces uncovered, and to this day one and all eschew the veil of the 
Turkish women. Pleased and amused with myself and every thing 
I saw, I moved along unnoticed and unknown, staring, observing, 
and admiring ; among other things, I observed that one of the ami- 
able customs of our own city was in full force here, viz. that of the 
young gentlemen with light sticks in their hands gathering around 
the door of the fashionable church to stare at the ladies as they 
came out. I was pleased to find such a mark of civilization in a 
land of barbarians, and immediately fell into a thing which seemed 
so much like home ; butin justice to the Smyrniote ladies, I must say 
I cannot flatter myself that I stared a single one out of countenance. 
But I need not attempt to interest you in Smyrna, it is too every- 
day a place; every Cape Cod sailor knows it better thanI do. I 
have done all that I could —I have waived the musty reminiscences 
of its history, I have waived ruins which are said to exist here, and 
have endeavored to give you a faint but true picture of its living 
and existing beauties, of the bright and beautiful scene that broke 
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upon me the first morning of my arrival; and now, if I have not 
touched you with the beauty of its women, I should despair of doing 
so by any description of its beautiful climate, its charming environs, 
and its hospitable society. Quit, then, what is after all but the city 
of figs and raisins, and go with me where by comparison the foot of 
civilized men seldom treads ; go with me into the desert and solitary 
places ; go with me among the cities of the seven churches of Asia ; 
and, first, tothe ruins of Ephesus. I had been several days expect- 
ing a companion to make this tour with me, but being disappointed, 
was obliged to set out alone. I was not exactly alone, for | had with 
me a Turk as guide, and a Greek as cicerone and interpreter, both 
well mounted and armed to the teeth. We started at two o’clock in 
the morning, under the light of thousands of stars ; and the day broke 
upon us ina country wild and desolate, as if it were removed thousands 
of miles from the habitations of men. ‘There was little variety and 
little incident in our ride. During the whole day it lay through a coun- 
try decidedly handsome, the soil rich and fertile, but showing with ap- 
palling force the fatal effects of misgovernment, wholly uncultivated, 
and almost wholly uninhabited. Indeed the only habitations were 
the little Turkish cafteria, and the black tents of the Turcomans. 
These are a wandering tribe, who come out from the desert, and 
approach comparatively near the abodes of civilization. ‘They are 
a pastoral people; their riches are their flocks and herds; they 
lead a wandering life, free as the air they breathe; they have no 
local attachments, to-day they pitch their tents on the hill side, to- 
morrow on the plain; and wherever they sit themselves down, all 
that they have on earth, — wife, children, and friends — are immedi- 
ately around them. There is something primitive, almost patri- 
archal, in their appearance ; indeed it carries one back to a simple 
and perhaps a purer age, and you can almost realize that state of 
society when the patriarch sat in the door of his tent and called in 
and fed the passing traveller. The general character of the road 
is such as to prepare one for the scene that awaits him at Ephesus; 
enormous burying-grounds, with thousands of head-stones shaded by 
the mourning cypress, in the midst of a desolate country, where not a 
vestige of a human habitation is to be seen. They stand on the 
road side as melancholy tell-tales that large towns or cities once ex- | 
isted in their immediate neighborhood, and that the generations who 
occupied them have passed away, furnishing fearful evidence of 
the decrease of the Turkish population, and perhaps that the gigan- 
tic power of the Ottoman Porte is tottering to its fall. For about 
three hours before reaching Ephesus, the road, crossing a rich and 
beautiful plain watered by the Cayster, lies between two mountains ; 
that on the right leads to the sea, on the left are the ruins of Ephe- 
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sus. Near and in the immediate vicinity, storks are seen calmly 
marching over the plain, and building in the ruins; they moved as 
if seldom disturbed by human footsteps, and seemed to look upon 
us as intruders upon a spot for a long time abandoned to birds and 
beasts of prey. About a mile this side, are the remains of the Turk. 
ish city of Aysalook, or Temple of the Moon, a city of comparatively 
modern date, reared into a brief magnificence out of the ruins of its 
fallen neighbor. A sharp hill, almost a mountain, rises abruptly 
from the plain, on the top of which is a ruined fortress, and at the 
base many ruins of Turkish magnificence — broken columns, baths 
overgrown with ivy, and the remains of a grand mosque, the roof 
sustained by four granite columns from the temple of Diana; the 
minaret fallen, the mosque deserted ; the Mussulman no more goes 
there to pray, bats and owls are building in its lofty roof, and 
snakes and lizards are crawling over its marble floor. It was late 
in the afternoon when I arrived at the little cafteria at Aysulook; a 
caravan had already encamped under some fine old sycamores be- 
fore the door preparatory to passing the night there. I was some- 
what fatigued, and my Greek, who-had me in charge, was disposed 
to have stopped and waited for the morrow ; but the fallen city was 
on the opposite hill only a short distance off, and the shades of 
evening seemed well calculated to heighten the effect of a ramble 
among its ruins. In a right line I was not more than half a mile off, 
but we soon found that we could not go directly to it; a piece of 
low swampy ground lay between us, and we had not gone far before 
our horses sunk up to their saddle girths. We were obliged to re- 
trace our steps, and work our way around by a circuitous route of 
more thantwo miles. This, too, added to the effect of our approach. 
It was a dreary reflection, that a city, whose ports and whose gates 
had been open to the commerce of the then known world, whose 
wealth had invited the traveller and sojourner within its walls, should 
lie a ruin upon a hill-side, with swamps and morasses growing 
around it, in sight but out of reach, near but inapproachable. A 

warning voice seemed to issue from the ruins — “ Procul, Procul, 

este profani,” my day is past, my sun is set, I have gone to my 

grave—— pass on, stranger, and disturb not the ashes of the dead. 

But my Turk did not understand Latin, and we continued to ad- 

vance. We moved along in perfect silence, for besides that my 

Turk never spoke, and my Greek, who was generally loquacious 
enough, was out of humour at being obliged to go on, we had 

enough to do in picking our lonely way. But silence best suited the 
scene ; the sound of the human voice seemed almost a mockery of 
fallen greatness. We entered by a large and ruined gateway into 

a place distinctly marked as having been a street, and from the bro- 
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ken columns strewed on each side, probably having been lined with 
a colonnade. I let my reins fall upon my horse’s neck, who moved 
about in the slow and desultory way that suited my humour; now 
sinking to his knees in heaps of rubbish, now stumbling over 
a Corinthian capital, and now sliding over a marble pave- 
ment. The whole hill-side is covered with ruins to an extent 
far greater than I expected to have found, and they are all of 
a kind that tend to give a high idea of the ancient magnificence of 
the city. To a casual observer, these ruins appear to be a confused 
and shapeless mass, but they have been examined by antiquarians 
with great care, and the character of many of them identified with 
great certainty. I had, however, no time for details ; and indeed, 
the interest of these ruins in my eyes was not in the details. 

It mattered little to me that this was the stadium, and that a 
fountain; that this was a gymnasium, and that a market-place ; it 
was enough to know that the broken columns, the mouldering walls, 
the grass grown streets, that the wide-extended scene of desola- 
tion and ruin around me, was all that remained of one of the great- 
est cities of Asia, one of the earliest Christian cities in the world. 
But what do I say ?—the details are not interesting — Who does not 
remember the tumults and confusion raised by Demetrius the 
Silversmith, “lest the temple of the great Goddess Diana should be 
despised, and her magnificence be destroyed ;” and how the people, 
having caught “Caius and Aristarchus, Paul’s companions in 
travel,” rushed with one accord into the theatre, crying out, “ great 
is Diana of the Ephesians.” My dear friend, I sat on the steps of 
that theatre, the stillness of death was around me—far as the 
eye could reach not a living soul was to be seen, save my two 
companions, and a group of lazy Turks smoking at the cafteria at 
Aysulook. A manof strong imagination might almost go wild with 
the intensity of his own reflections; and do not let it surprise you, 
that even a man like me, brought up among the technicali- 
ties of declarations and replications, rebutters and surrebutters, 
and in no wise given to the illusions of the senses, sitting under the 
gathering shades of evening on the steps of this theatre, should find 
his sluggish nature roused; that he should find himself irresistibly 
hurried back to the time when the wide-spread, shapeless, and 
confused mass around him, formed one of the most magnificent 
cities of the old world; when a large and busy population were 
hurrying through its streets, intent upon the same pleasures and 
the same business that engage man now; that he should see it 
covered with the darkness of heathenism, and disturbed and distract- 
ed by the dawning of the light of the only true religion; that he 
should see before him Paul preaching to the Ephesians, shaking 
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their faith in the gods of their fathers — gods made with their own 
hands; and the noise and confusion, and the people rushing tu- 
multuously up the very steps where he sat; that he should almost 
hear their cry ringing in his ears, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ;” 
and then that he should turn from this scene of former glory and 
eternal ruin, to his own far distant land, a land that the wisest of 
the Ephesians never dreamed of, where the wild man was striving 
with the wild beast, when the whole world rang with the greatness 
of the Ephesian name; a land whose race is but begun, which is 
now marching with gigantic strides to greatness, and bids fair to 
be growing greater and greater when the last vestige of Ephesus 
shall be gone, and its very site unknown. But where is the temple 
of the great Diana, the temple 220 years in building, built by the 
contributions of all Asia; the temple of 127 columns, each column 
the gift of a king? Can it be that the ornament of Asia, the pride 
of Ephesus, and one of the seven wonders of the world; can it be 
that the temple of “the great goddess Diana, and of the image 
which fell down from Jupiter,” has gone, disappeared, and lefi not 
a wreck behind? As a traveller, I would fain be able to say that I 
have seen the ruins of the temple of the great Diana ; but, unfortu- 
nately, I am obliged to cramp myself by facts. The site of the 
temple has of course engaged the attention of antiquarians, and so 
far as I can understand it, the better opinion seems to be that now 
not a single stone is to be seen. I am no sceptic in these matters ; 
I believe all that my cicerone tells me; I pay him for the best, and 
I always want to have it, whether there is any thing in it or not. 
I am like the countryman, who, when his minister answered his 
complaint about his not giving any latin in his sermon, that he, the 
countryman, would not understand it, replied, that that was nothing, 
he paid for the best and he ought to have it. My cicerone under- 
stood his cue better than the minister; he knew that I paid him for 
the best, he knew what was expected from him, and he well knew 
that his reputation was for ever gone, if in such a place as Ephesus 
he could not point out the ruins of the great temple. He accordingly 
had his temple, which he stuck to with as much pertinacity as if 
he had built it himself; but I am sorry to be obliged to say, in 
spite of his authority and my own wish to believe him, that the 
better opinion is, that now not a single stone is to be seen. ‘Topo- 
graphers have fixed the site on the plain near the gate of the city, 
which opened to the sea. The sea, which once almost washed the 
walls, has receded or been driven back for several miles. For 
many years a new soil has been accumulating, and all that stood 
on the plain, including so much of the remains of the temple as had 
not been plundered and carried away by different conquerors, is 
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probably now buried many feet under its surface. It was dark 
when I returned to Aysulook. I had remarked, in passing, that 
several caravans had encamped there, and on my return found the 
camel-drivers assembled in the little cafteria in which I was to pass 
the night. I soon saw that there were so many of us that we 
should make a tight fit in the sleeping part of the khan, and imme- 
diately measured off space enough to fit my body, allowing turning 
and kicking room. I looked with a great deal of complacency 
upon the light slippers of the Turks, which they always throw off, 
too, when they go to sleep; made an ostentatious display of a pair 
of heavy iron-nailed boots, and in lying down gave one or two 
preliminary turns to show them that I was restless in my move- 
ments, and if they came too near me, the said iron-nailed boots 
would be uncomfortable neighbors. And here I ought to have 
spent half the night in musing upon the strange concatenation 
of circumstances which had broken up a quiet practising attorney, 
and sent him a straggler from a busy, money-getting land, to 
meditate among the ruins of ancient cities, and sleep on a mud 
floor with turbaned Turks. But I had no time for musing, 
I was amazingly tired, I looked at the group of Turks in one 
corner, and regretted that I could not talk with them; thought of 
the Tower of Babel and the wickedness of man, which brought about 
a confusion of tongues; of camel-drivers, and Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments ; of home, and my own comfortable room ; brought my 
boot down with a thump that made them all start, and in five minutes 
was asleep. In the morning I again went over to the ruins. Day- 
light, if possible, added to their effect ; and a little thing occurred, 
not much in itself, but which, under the circumstances, fastened 
itself upon my mind in such a way, that I shall never forget it. I 
had been told that here, in the stillness of night, the jackall’s ery 
was heard ; that if a stone was rolled, a scorpion or lizard slipt from 
under it—and I had neither heard the one nor seen the other; 
indeed I had not thought of them ; but while picking our way slowly 
along the lower part of the city, a wolf of the largest size came out 
above, as if indignant at being disturbed in his possessions. He 
moved a few paces towards us, with such a resolute air that my 
companions both drew their pistols, then stopped, and continued to 
look at us deliberately as we were receding from him, until, as if 
satisfied that we intended to quit his dominions, he turned and dis- 
appeared among the ruins. It would have made a fine picture ; 
the Turk first, then the Greek, each with a pistol in his hand, then 
myself, all on horseback, the wolf above us, the valley, and the 
ruined city. I feel my inability to give you a true picture of these 
ruins. If I could lay before you even the smallest particular, block 
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for block, fragment for fragment, here a column and there a co- 
jumn, you could not form a true idea of the desclation that reigns 
there ; if I were to throw in every auxiliary that the imagination 
could suggest, I could not lay before you so fearful a picture as the 
reality presents. 

To the Christian, the ruins of Ephesus carry with them a pecu- 
liar interest, for here, upon the ruins of heathen temples, was esta- 
blished one of the earliest Christian churches; and the Christian 
church has followed the heathen temple, and the worshippers of the 
true God have followed the worshippers of the great goddess Diana ; 
and in the city where Paul preached, and where much people were 
gathered unto God, now not a solitary Christian dwells. Verily, in 
the prophetic language of inspiration, the “ candlestick is removed 
from its place,” a curse seems to have fallen upon it, men shun it, 
not a human being is to be seen among its ruins; and Ephesus, in 
faded glory and fallen grandeur, is given up to birds and beasts of 
prey, a monument and a warning to nations. 

From Ephesus I went to Scala Nova, handsomely situated on the 
shore of the sea, and commanding a fine view of the beautiful 
island of Samos, distant not more than four miles. I hadaletter toa 
Greek merchant there, who received me kindly, and introduced me 
to the Turkish governor. ‘The Governor, as usual, was seated upon 
a divan, and asked us to take seats beside him. We were served 
with coffee and pipes by two handsome Greek slaves, boys about 
fourteen, with long hair hanging down their necks, and handsomely 
dressed ; who, after serving us, descended from the platform, and 
waited with folded arms until we had finished. Soon after a third 
guest came, and a third lad, equally handsome and equally well dress- 
ed, served him in the same manner. This is the style of the Turkish 
grandees,—a slave toevery guest. I don’t know to what extent it is 
carried, but am inclined to think, that in the present instance, if 
one or two more guests had happened to have come in, my friend’s 
retinue of slaves would have fallen short. ‘The Governor asked me 
from what country I came, and who was my king ; and when I told 
him that we had no king, but a Republican President, he said very 
graciously, that my President and the Grand Seignior were very 
good friends ; a compliment which I acknowledged with all becoming 
humility. Wanting to show off a little, I told him that we were 
going to fight the French, and he said we would certainly whip 
them if we could get the Grand Seignior to help us. I afterwards 
called on my own account upon the English Consul. The Consuls 
in these little places are originals. They have nothing to do, but 
they have the government arms blazoned over their doors, and strut 
about in cocked hats and regimentals, and sheke their heads, and 
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look knowing, and talk about their government; they dont know 
what their government will think, &c., when half the time their 
government hardly knows of the existence of their worthy repre- 
sentatives. ‘This was an old Maltese, who spoke French and 
Italian. He received us very kindly, and pressed me to stay all 
night. I told him that I was not an Englishman, and had no claim 
upon his hospitality ; but he said that made no difference, that he 
was Consul for all civilized nations, among which he did me the 
honor to include mine. At three o’clock I bid good bye to the 
Consul. My Greck friend accompanied me outside the gate, where 
my horses were waiting for me; and at parting begged me to re- 
member that 1 had a friend, who hardly knew what pleasure was, 
except in serving me. I told him that the happiness of my life 
had not begun until I met him; we threw ourselves into each 
other’s arms, and, after a two hours’ acquaintance, could hardly tear 
away from each other’s embraces. Such is the force of sympathy 
between congenial spirits. My friend was a man about 50, square- 
built, broad-shouldered, and big-mustachoed; and the beauty of it 
was, that neither could understand a word the other said; and all 
this touching interchange of sentiment had to pass through my 
mustachoed, big-whiskered, double-fisted, six feet interpreter. At 4 
o’clock we set out on our return; at 7 we stopped in a beautiful 
valley surrounded by mountains, and on the sides of the mountains 
were a number of Turcomen’s tents. The khan was worse than 
any I had yet seen. It had no floor and no mat. The proprietor 
of the khan, if such a thing, consisting merely of four mud walls 
with a roof of branches, which looked to have been laid there by 
the winds, could be said to have a proprietor, was uncommonly 
sociable ; he set before me my supper, consisting of bread and 
yort—a preparation of milk—and appeared to be much amused at 
seeing me eat. He asked my guide many questions about me ; 
examined my pistols, took off his turban, and put my hat upon his 
shaved head, which transformed him from a decidedly bold, slashing 
looking fellow, into a decidedly sneaking looking one. I had cer- 
tainly got over all fastidiousness in regard to eating, drinking, and 
sleeping ; but I could not stand the vermin at this khan, it makes me 
crawl now to think of them. In the middle of the night I got up 
and went out of doors ; it was a brilliant starlight night, and as the 
bare earth was in any case to be my bed, I exchanged the mud 
floor of my khan for the green sward and the broad canopy of 
heaven. My Turk was sleeping on the ground about 100 yards 
from the house, with his horses grazing around him. I nestled 
close to him, and slept perhaps two hours. ‘Towards morning | 
was awakened by tbe cold, and with the selfishness of misery I 
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began punching my Turk in the short ribs to wake him. This was 
no easy matter; but after getting myself a little warm with the 
exercise, I awoke him, and got him to saddle the horses. In a few 
minutes we were off, my Greek not at all pleased with having his 
slumbers so prematurely disturbed. At about two o’clock we 
passed some of the Sultan’s volunteers. These were about fifty 
men chained together by the wrists and ancles, who had been chased, 
run down, and caught, in some of the villages, and were now on 
their way to Constantinople, under a guard, to be trained as soldiers. 

I could but smile as I saw them, not at them, for God knows there 
was nothing in their condition to excite a smile, but at the recollec- 
tion of an article I had seen a few days before in a European paper 
which referred to the men levies making by the Sultan, and the 
spirit with which his subjects entered into the service ; there, thought 
I, is a comment upon European insight into Turkish politics. But 
without more ado, suffice it to say, that at about four o’clock I found 
myself at the door of my hotel, my outer garments so covered with 
creeping things, that my landlord, a prudent Swiss, with many 
apologies, begged me to shake myself before going into the house ; 
and my nether garments so stained with blood, that I looked as if a 
corps of the Sultan’s regulars had pricked me with their bayonets. 
My enthusiasm on the subject of the seven churches was in no small 
degree abated, and just at that moment I was willing to take upon 
trust the condition of the others, that all that was foretold of them 
in the Scriptures had come to pass. I again betook me to the bath, 
and in thinking of the luxury of my repose, I feel for you, and come 
to a full stop. 


AN ELEGY. 


Deap! dead! I saw thee in thy shroud — 
I hung entranced upon thy bier ; 

The murmurs of a mourning crowd 
Fell faintly on my dreaming ear. 

They closed the coffin’s lid on all 
That I had fondly loved so long; 

They bore thee from the well-known hall, 
I moved unconscious with the throng. 
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I stood beside thy grave —’twas done; 
Those earth-clods rattled on my heart. 
They closed the grave, and one by one 
I marked the weeping throng depart. 
One farewell, lingering look they gave, 
Then turned, resigning all to me ; 
They left me kneeling by thy grave 
Alone, alone with Death and thee! 


No tear allayed this burning eye, 
No sob relieved this aching breast ; 
The grief that knows nor tear nor sigh, 
Congealed my tears, my sighs repressed. 
But suddenly the tortured soul 
An instant bowed to Fancy’s power — 
While full across my memory stole 
The vision of our parting hour, 


That parting hour! upon my breast 
Thy head in trusting love reclined, 
Thy murmuring lips to mine were pressed, 
Thy circling arms my neck entwined. 
Love’s broken accents, soft and low, 
Sank in my soul like Music’s tone. 
Ah, cheating dream! I wake, and know 
That I am in this world alone. 


Once more I seek the haunts of men— 
Once more, within the crowded street, 
I gaze around, as if again 
One vanished form these eyes could greet. 
And hands entwined in hands there be, 
And loving eyes that drink the light 
From fondly answering eyes, I see— 
Ah, thine are closed in endless night ! 


Joys, fears, dreams, wishes, hopes, are past ; 


Each earthly passion I resign ; 
I threw my all—the die is cast, 

The desperate gamester’s lot be mine! 
The hoarded ingots of my heart 

Upon one stake I madly hurled ~ 
All ’s lost! and now I move apart, 

A weary bankrupt, through the world ! 
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BYRON AND HIS TRADUCERS. 


* For I will teach, if possible, the stones 
To rise against earth’s tyrants.” 
Byron. 


Tuar it has become, of late, a very prevalent fashion to depre- 
ciate, not merely in a moral, but also in a literary view, the labors 
of Byron, must be evident to any one tolerably conversant with the 
literature of the day ; while every publisher knows that his works, 
so far from sinking in popularity, are positively more in request at 
the present moment than at any period since that immediately suc- 
ceeding the era of their publication—at which time, indeed, the 
demand was so great, that editions of ten and fifteen thousand were 
exhausted in a day. As these facts prove that no general distaste 
has given rise to the disposition manifested by a certain class to 
assail them, it becomes a somewhat curious matter of inquiry to 
determine the origin of this remarkable dislike. 

Immediately upon the death of Byron, all outcry against him 
was for a time stilled in the general burst of lamentation which fol- 
lowed the extinction of that bright though erratic luminary. It is 
said that when a ship goes down at sea, the vortex which its descent 
creates spreads for a moment a calm over the troubled face of the 
waters ; and so it was with the storm which had raged furiously 
around the path of this great writer; some time elapsed before the 
billows of envy, and hatred, and party strife, could gather themselves 
anew in their former force, to rave and dash with unseemly violence 
over the tomb of the mighty fallen. It becomes the duty of all who 
acknowledge a debt of gratitude to a writer for mental and moral 
enlightenment and gratification, who believe that his exertions have, 
in any way, wrought a lasting good for mankind, to shield, as far 
as in thein lies, his memory from desecration, and to declare war 
against those who, like the serpents in the Egyptian catacombs, do 
not fear to leave their slime on the very sepulchres of the dead. 

Of the publications in which the fame and character of Byron 
have been of late assailed, the most important are three works, 
which, differing from one another exceedingly in style and purpose, 
have each obtained considerable notice on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
we refer to the volumes entitled “Philip Van Artevelde,” “The 
Doctor,” and “ Sartor Resartus.” Of these, the two former are by 
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far the most violent in tone; and the source of their acrimony is, 
unfortunately, visible in their own pages. ‘Lhe first is dedicated to 
Southey, and its author professes himself an ardent, we might say 
a soul-abject, admirer of Wordsworth and Coleridge. ‘The Doctor 
has been attributed to each of these three distinguished individuals, 
though probably incorrectly ; but the writer, whoever he may be, is 
also a professed and eager follower of the same school. ‘The source 
of Mr. Carlisle’s sentiments is probably different. 

Every one remembers the literary war which was carried on 
between Byron and the fathers of the Lake poetry, (as it was 
christened by Jeffrey,) during the residence of the former in Italy. 
At a time when his own indiscretions, and the ill-judged acts (to 
say the least) of certain family connexions, in bringing before the 
public the domestic affairs of the poet, had raised a tempest of un- 
popularity about his head, and finally compelled him to quit Eng- 
land, the most forward and bitter of his assailants, both in writing 
and conversation, were the aforesaid habitants of the lake country. 
In fact, almost the only literary men who then warmly and steadily 
supported him, were the two from whose rivalry he had the most to 
fear ; but who have both, in all their actions, sustained the reputa- 
tion of being remarkably free from that besetting sin of writers 
—envy; these were Walter Scott and Thomas Moore. 

The details of the conflict are familiar to most readers. Byron 
had to contend, single-handed and from a distance, with a host of 
adversaries, who had the great advantage of being on the spot, and 
nearest to the tribunal which was to decide. There was Bowles, 
the best sonnet writer of the day, and a vigorous pamphileteer ; 
Southey, one of the most ready, vivacious, and popular prose writers 
of England, though laboring under the discredit of his political in- 
consistency ; Coleridge, (whom Byron had formerly assisted with 
pecuniary aid,) a deep thinker, an attractive conversationist, and 
the author of singularly wild and beautiful poetry; there was 
Wordsworth, considered by his admirers as but little beneath Milton, 
if at all, in imaginative power; and John Wilson, an excellent, 
though not first-rate poet, and the editor of the most brilliant of 
English Monthlys. Against all these, and more, Byron carried on 
the war (as was before said) unaided, in pamphlet and quarto, in 
prose and rhyme, and came off victorious. His poetical ridicule 
and sarcasm, carried indeed to a pitch that (though certainly pro- 
voked) all must lament, was in the highest degree effective and 
withering. His triumph was full, complete, and undeniable. 

At that time the attacks were made, for the most part, against 
the personal character of the poet. It being now pretty well un- 
derstood that the value of a work of genius is in no way affected by 
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the virtues or vices of its author, another course has been adopted— 
that of decrying the style and sentiments of his poetry. An ex- 
ception, however, is to be made in the case of the “ Doctor,” a sort 
of literary Salmagundi, displaying much talent and research, along 
with occasional silliness, wretched affectation, and a lamentable 
rancor of spirit—the more dishonorable as it is anonymous. In 
this we have several sneers at the moral character of Lord Byron, 
in chapters which, we are told by the author, were written during 
the lifetime of the noble poet; and truly, little do we envy the 
feelings of a man, who, on looking back to the compositions of a 
period of excitement, could suffer to remain, in a work professing 
the principles of an exalted morality, such evidences of (what we 
must now consider to be) inveterate malignity and uncharitableness. 
It is, however, needless to dwell particularly on these passages ; 
they have already met with general reprobation. 

Another work mentioned above—the dramatic Romance of Henry 
Taylor, Esq., or rather his preface — demands a longer notice. In 
it we find nearly all the arguments commonly urged against the 
pre-eminence of that style of writing made popular by Lord Byron. 
These objections come in this case with the more force, as they 
precede one of the most successful poetical essays of the present 
day ; this, however, only proves the correctness of the author’s 
own assertion, — that genius does not necessarily imply a high de- 
velopment of the reasoning faculty ; for most of the arguments 
brought forward by him have already been shown, by abler pens 
than ours, to rest on a frail and slippery foundation. He tells us, 
that Byron’s works “appeal exclusively to the excitabilities of 
mankind,” — forgetting that it is the essence of all imaginative 
writing, on any subject whatever, in prose or in poetry, to excite— 
to move —to thrill. He allows to Byron “ not only an ardent and 
brilliant imagination, but a clear understanding,” —the two most 
important elements in the formation of a great poet ; but, alas! he 
was spoiled by “ idleness and light reading.” He was—it seems— 
“in knowledge merely a man of belles lettres ;* nor does he appear 
at any time to have betaken himself to such studies as would have 
tended to the cultivation and discipline of his reasoning powers or 
the enlargement of his mind.” Again he tells us— that Byron did 
indeed make out an extensive catalogue of books perused in his 
youth, but there must be some mistake (he thinks); for he cannot 
suppose him to have read some of these works without a better 
effect on his mind and heart! A most curious specimen of circular 
reasoning. In one place we are told that Byron’s mind must be 


* In this respect, what was Shakspeare or Burns ? 
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“narrow,” because he had read and studied little ; and immediately 
after, that he must have read and studied little, because — his mind 
was narrow! ‘Taken either way, there could not be a more un- 
founded assertion. There probably never existed a more intensely 
active mind than that of Lerd Byron. Dying at the early age of 
thirty-six, he left behind him a larger amount of poetry than any 
English author whatever, with the exception of Shakspeare and 
Dryden. His course of reading was astonishingly wide — com- 
prising all the best works in the Greek, Latin, French, and Italian 
languages, and extending through the whole range of English lite- 
rature. From his earliest boyhood, he was a very glutton of books, 
and during his later years an untiring student. Add to this, that 
he was the most extensive traveller of all modern distinguished 
poets, living or dead; that he had mingled with every class of 
society, from the court to the hovel; that his personal adventures 
form of themselves a very interesting history, beyond that of most 
writers ; that his powers of observation were ever active, and his 
memory one that never failed him; and we shall be fully able to 
estimate the correctness of Mr. Taylor’s assertion with regard to 
his idleness and ignorance. Has this gentleman ever read Don 
Juan, or the notes to the other poems of this author? If he has, 
and has not been struck by the evidences of study therein displayed, 
and the immense amount of ready, available information evinced 
throughout, he must have had the good fortune to be conversant 
with examples of erudition not commonly met with—at least on 
this side the Atlantic.* 

But the argument which the author of Philip Van Artavelde 
brings forward as most conclusive against the powers of the author 
of Childe Harold, if we rightly comprehend it, seems to us too 
absurd for a man of sense to maintain for a moment. It is, that 
Byron’s heroes are all creatures abandoned to their passions, and 
therefore essentially weak of mind!! As though the mental vigor 
of the principal character had any thing to do with the genius 
displayed or the principles inculcated in a poem. ‘The merest 
tyro in criticism knows that the real hero of Paradise Lost is 
Satan —the very incarnation of the evil passions. What then, on 
the reasoning of Mr. Taylor, is the estimation in which the author 


* It is a fact worthy of notice, that some of Mr. Taylor’s most recondite allu- 
sions, as well as several of his finest reflections, are to be found in the works of 
Byron, (for instance, for the reference to Machiavelli, Act vil. scene 1. see 
Don Juan, Canto x., 79.) We do not mention this to insinuate that he has 
been guilty of plagiarism, but simply to show that, in reading and thought, 
os ng whom he disparages had gone as far as himself, and probably much 
arther. 
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of that epic poem is to be held? But he goes on to give us what 
he calls “ Shakspeare’s conception of a hero” — 


** Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core; aye, in my heart of heart.” 


Now, as has been well observed, this is no more Shakspeare’s idea 
ofa hero than of a hangman. Or if it be so, why do we not find it 
embodied in any one of his plays? Is Othellosuch a man? Is Lear, 
or Macbeth, or Richard III., or even Hamlet himself? (Or is 
Horatio, to whom this description is applied,a hero?) Indecd, 
where, throughout the whole range of chief characters, in any poet, 
ancient or modern, shall we find such a personage? No where, we 
venture to say, but in Milton’s least admired work, the Paradise 
Regained. ‘The truth is, that the conception of a great intellect to 
which the passions are wholly subservient, though not, perhaps, an 
unpoetical idea, is yet but a single phase of the human character ; 
and a poet who confines himself to this sole representation, will be 
soon exhausted. Reason, which is truth, is ever one and the same ; 
passion is infinite in its manifestations. 

‘The most serious, however, of all the criticisms upon Byron, is con- 
tained in a sentence of Mr. Carlisle’s late publication, Sartor 
Resartus, as he has been pleased whimsically to denominate a col- 
lection of ideas (some antiquated and some original, but all striking) 
in a sort of Anglo-Germanic tongue. After some reflection on the 
evil of misanthropic views of nature and providence, he bids us 
“close our Byron, open our Goéthe ;” insinuating that the tendency 
of the former is adverse to mental and moral progress. And this 
brings us directly to the point at issue. 

We believe Byron to be the great moral poet of the age. We 
believe that his writings imbody and represent the one grand [pra 
which lies at the foundation of the movements which characterize 
the times in which we live. Homer exhibits the heroic character, 
Tasso the chivalric, Milton the religious, (or rather theological) and 
Voltaire the philosophical; and they are the great poets of their 
respective eras. In like manner, in Byron’s writings we see repre- 
sented the spirit of Freepom, the present governing principle of 
action; freedom of thought, of speech, and of act. Let usobserve 
how peculiarly he was fitted for this high station of herald of 
Liberty. 

Independence of thought is the first state of a mind struggling to 
he free ;* scepticism a more advanced stage. The reformers in 


* Independence differs from freedom, though often used in the same sense; a 
man may choose voluntarily to be a slave. 
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Germany and the puritans in England had arrived at the former 
state ; the savans of the seventeenth century, at the latter. The 
writings of these men, by overthrowing superstition, destroyed the 
only principle which gave vitality to their corrupt scheme of society. 
The convulsions of the French revolution which followed, taught 
men the insufficiency of scepticism as a governing principle, pre- 
cisely as the disorders of the Germans and English had demon- 
strated the evils of an unenlightened independence. The conse- 
quence was the perception of the necessity of further progress ; 
the people of Christendom resolved to take the next step in mental 
advancement, namely, perfect freedom of thought. This, being a 
moral revolution, might have been easily accomplished but for the 
existence of a powerful body, whose interest it was that the world 
should remain in its former disposition of blind credulity or passive 
doubt. ‘Thus began the struggle between the aristocracy and the 
democracy, the conservatives and the reformers, the new and the 
old, which is yet going on, and may not terminate for ages. 

We have introduced these rather trite observations to show how 
admirably the constitution of Byron’s mind corresponded with the 
state of society which he influenced. Born a noble, and, like Scott, 
an aristocrat from fecling and prejudice, he was early initiated into 
the highest circles of society ; of these he soon discovered the empti- 
ness and vapidity with a disgust which his sudden exclusion from 
them on his family difficulties converted into a settled indignation. 
Circumstances, moreover, threw him into the arms of the reforming 
party, and thus contributed to give his mind that liberal character 
which so eminently distinguished him from the other poets of the day. 
Thus it will be seen that the same struggle between established pre- 
judices and reforming rationalism was going on in his own feelings, 
which marked the age for which he wrote. 

Here we perceive the injustice of the common objections raised 
against his writings — their misanthropy, their disheartening views 
of life, their mockery of much that we have been accustomed to 
hold sacred —since all this was necessary for the accomplishment 
of a great end, the emancipation of the mind. If Napoleon is to 
be called the “man of destiny,” Byron was no less the poet of des- 
tiny. It was his part to effect in the moral world the same revolu- 
tion which the other had caused in the physical —the overthrow of 
every time-hallowed institution, good or bad, in order to leave a clear 
platform for his successors to raise thereon a perfect edifice. This, 
we repeat, was a work of necessity — not, indeed, as implying fatal- 
ism, but in the sense that the calm must be succeeded by the tornado 
— the agitation of internal fires by the earthquake and the eruption. 
And moreover, this destruction must be indiscriminate ; the good as 
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well as the bad, the venerable as well as the vile, must be swept into 
one common ruin. No one opinion or prejudice could plead a bet- 
ter right of exemption than another, for there was none which had 
not been eagerly and conscientiously supported. It was necessary 
that all should be fused in the crucible, in order that men, being 
taught to examine, should be led to doubt the purity of the metal 
which had so long passed in exchange, and thus be induced to sepa- 
rate the alloy from the gold. 

It is remarkable how, at every period of his life, Byron seemed, 
as if by natural impulse, to range himself on the side of liberty. 
His first political act of importance was a speech in favor of Ca- 
tholic emancipation ; —his last was the arming of troops to contend 
against the oppressors of Greece. During his residence in Italy, 
he was an active associate of the Carbonari, or secret patriotic 
societies. It was against the political renegades of the tory party 
that the bitterest effusions of his gall were poured forth. He seems, 
indeed, to regard himself as the apostle and defender of freedom, 
more especially in his later works — thus, — 


* And I will war, at least in words (and — should 
The chance so happen — deeds) with all who war 
With thought ; —- and of thought’s foes by far most rude, 
Tyrants and sycophants have been and are. 
I know not who may conquer; if I could 
Have such a prescience, it should be no bar 
To this, my plain, sworn, downwright detestation 
Of every despotism in every nation. 


It is not that I adulate the people; 
Without me there are demagogues enough. 


* *« * * * * 
I wish men to be free 
As much from mobs as kings, — from you as me.” 
Don Juan, Canto II, 24. 


That entire freedom of thought is not the most perfect condition 
of mental action, we readily concede; a good man is net free to 
think evil. Nevertheless it is a grand step toward such a state ; 
for one who is not at liberty to choose the wrong, can claim no 
merit from having pursued the right. And hence it results that 
the emancipation of mind from the fetters of education and preju- 
dice, must be the first object with those whose aim it is to urge 
man onward in the race of improvement; and in this respect the 
writings of Byron have been of invaluable service to the readers of 
this generation. It is true that they have also done harm, that 
they have produced in weak minds hopeless scepticism or heartless 
misanthropy. But it should be remembered that no great good was 
ever gained but through much suffering. Four thousand years of 
vice, and ignorance, and wretchedness, elapsed before the world 
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was ripe for the Christian dispensation ; and it required fifteen 
centuries of darkness and misery to teach them even a glimmering 
of its true meaning and value. Have we therefore a right to com- 
plain, if other ages of doubt and crime pass by before its worth 
and doctrines are fully understood and appreciated? Shall we 
rail at the means by which this end is brought about, if they seem 
to press hardly on our own paltry happiness ?— paltry as opposed 
to that of the countless millions whe are to derive bliss from the 
causes which make our bale. 

That such is the case, —that mankind exist in a state of con- 
stant though irregular progression towards a more exalted condi- 
tion—a condition as nearly approaching to moral perfection as 
our finite natures will allow,——is what no man of extended views 
permits himself to doubt. When this period arrives —— which may 
not be till after the lapse of ages—the writings of Byron, no 
longer embodying the ruling idea of the times, will lose their 
sway; though, like the poems of Homer, they will continue to be 
read, for the beauty of their style, and of the pictures which they 
present. Whether another bard shall then arise, who shall be to 
his age what Byron has been to ours, is a question which cannot 
now be answered. One thing, however, seems certain; that this 
greatest of poets, whoever he may be, must be one on whom the 
influences of that distant, brighter day shall have acted ; and that of 
course we are not to look for him among any of the writers of 
our own age, for whom the honor is sometimes claimed — Goéthe, 
or Wordsworth, or Lamartine. Time, however, wil! decide. 


A SOUVENIR. 


Yes, lady! I can ne’er forget 

That once in other years we met. 
Thy memory may, perchance, recall 
A festal eve, — a rose-wreathed hall, 
Its tapers’ blaze, its mirrors’ glance, 
Its melting song, its ringing dance; 
Why, in thy dream of virgin joy, 
Should’st thou recall a pallid boy ? 


Thine eye had other forms to seek — 
Why rest upon his bashful cheek ? 

With other tones thy heart was stirred — 
Why waste on him a gentle word ? 


_ 34 
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We parted, lady ! all night long 

Thine ear to thrill with dance and song ; 
And I to weep that I was born, 

A thing thou scarce would’st deign to scorn. 


And, lady, now that years have past ! 

My bark has reached the shore at last ; 

| The gales that filled her ocean wing 
Have chilled and shrunk thy hasty spring, 
And eye to eye, and brow to brow, 

I stand before thy presence now ; 

Thy lip is smoothed, thy voice is sweet, 
Thy warm hand offered when we meet. 


3 
3 Nay, lady! ’Tis not now for me 
7 To droop the lid or bend the knee ; 
. I seek thee, — oh, thou dost not shun ; 
I speak, —thou listenest like a nun ; 
r I ask thy smile, —thy lip uncurls, 
B Too liberal of its flashing pearls ;— 
y Thy tears —thy lashes sink again, 
> My Hebe turns to Magdalen! 
t 
O changing youth! That evening hour 
Looked down on ours, — the bud, the flower ; 
€ One faded in its virgin soil 
yf And one was nursed in tears and toil; 
of Thy leaves were withering one by one, 
. While mine were opening to the sun ; 
> 


Which now can meet the cold, the storm, 
With freshest leaf and hardiest form ? 


Ay, lady ! that once haughty glance 
Still wanders through the glittering dance, 
And asks in vain from other’s pride 
The charity thine own denied. 
And, as thy ripened life could learn 
To smile and praise, that used to spurn, 
So thy last offering on the shrine 
Shall be this flattering lay of mine. 
O. W. Homes. 


Boston, Oct. 1. 
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“ My Prisons ; Memoirs of Silvio Pellico of Saluzzo.” Cambridge, 
printed by Charles Folsom, 1836. 

Additions to “ My Prisons ; Memoirs of Silvio Pellico,” with a bio- 
graphical notice of Pellico. By Piero Maroneelli, of Fovli. 
Translated from the Italian under the superintendence of the author. 
Cambridge, printed by Charles Folsom, 1836. 


Tue first of the above two volumes is a new translation of the “ Prisons” of 
Silvio Pellico, already well known to the English reader by the former transla- 
tion of Mr. Roscoe. The original work is one of the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of our time, and the general interest which it has every where excited, 
augurs well for the moral sensibility of Christendom. It shows us the picture 
of a man of the most gentle, refined, and intellectual nature, exposed to one of the 
severest trials to which humanity can be exposed — to misery in its coarsest and 
most revolting aspect ; and yet not only rising superior to it, but even extracting 
from it the materials and elements of the most vigorous moral growth. It is a 
book which no one can read without being purified and elevated. It “ strengthens 
man with his own mind,” revealing to him the resources which lie hid in the 
virtuous breast till the fiery hour of trial brings them out. It need hardly be 
said, that it is the religious principle which so signally sustains Pellico, and 
which clothes the very wails of his dungeon with that peace which passes all 
understanding; and never was the influence of religion more touchingly and 
beautifully displayed than in his simple narrative. We see it here, in its pure, 
unstained essence, without bigotry, or bitterness, or the corrupt additions of 
man’s device; performing its natural office, working miracles by its touch, and 
erecting an altar of gratitude and thanksgiving in the heart of the stricken cap- 
tive. This makes it a good book for the present day, when religion suffers so 
much, both from its injudicious friends and its crafty enemies; the latter denying 
its existence and scoffing at its claims, and the former alloying it with what the 
strong-minded and the pure-minded are alike compelled to reject. 

Considered as the work of one of the most distinguished of the living men of 
letters of Italy, this book is curious from its want of any thing like literary effort 
or the ambitious display of talent. It is rather the work of Sterne’s “ poor cap- 
tive,” than of the author of Francesca da Rimini. It is the man, and not the 
poet, who addresses us. It is the voice of simple, untutored humanity that we 
hear. The graces of style and the embellishments of rhetoric have nothing to do 
with sufferings so tremendous; they need only the plain, naked statement, to 
move us to the very depths of our being. And the author has wisely abstained 
from any efforts to exaggerate or deepen the impression, which the truth, simply 
told, was calculated to make. He has evidently written nothing for effect, and 
this gives to his work a value, which mere literary merit, however brilliant, 
never could have bestowed. 
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This is a good book to prescribe to the discontented —that numerous class 
comprising so many sorts and varieties; to those who hate the light of day, 
because a few drops of aloes have been mingled with the sweetness of their lot ; 
to the social Sybarites, who groan and toss upon their doubled rose-leaf. Here 
they will read of a man—an intellectual and highly-gifted man, keenly sensi- 
tive to enjoyment, and of an exquisitely susceptible organization — suddenly, for 
an indiscretion at most, snatched from all that sweetens and ennobles life, and 
for ten long years doomed to the lot of a felon, to hunger at times, to extremes 
of heat and cold; to all manner of petty vexations and irritations; and, above all, 
to the overwhelming affliction of not being allowed, during those long, long 
years, to receive a single letter, or to have any communication from his relatives 
and friends. They can hardly fail to catch some portion of the heroic fortitude 
which dwelt in the breast of that magnanimous sufferer, and feel rebuked for 
their peevish complaints and unmanly discontents. Let them compare their 
situation with his, if they should, at any time, be disposed to murmur and com- 
plain. If the image of Silvio Pellico in the dungeons of Spielberg cannot give 
medicine to their discontent, there is, indeed, no balm in Gilead for them. 

The present transiation of the “ Prisons” is understood to be the work of a 
lady, and is extremely well done. The language is pure, graceful, and unaf- 
fected, as befits the original ; and we have a sort of instinctive assurance that it is 
a faithful translation, though we have not ascertained the fact by actual com- 
parison. 

The second volume consists of the ‘‘ Additions” to the “ Prisons” of Pellico ; 
by Piero Maroncelli, his companion in impriscnment, who at present resides in 
New-York; and also a biographical notice of Pellico by the same hand. There 
is also an Appendix, consisting of some literary articles by Maroncelli. The 
contents of this whole volume appear now, for the first time, in the English 
tongue. The biographical notice of Silvio Pellico is a slight sketch, written 
with all the fervor of admiring friendship, but interesting from its warmth and 
sincerity. We should have been more pleased with it had it given us some 
details of what has befallen Pellico since his release. 

The “ Additions” to the ‘ Prisons,” consist of some details in relation to their 
mutual imprisonment, which were not given by Pellico, and some explanations 
and illustrations of matters alluded to by him. They are curious and interesting, 
but do not always breathe the gentle and forgiving spirit of Pellico, which is 
probably to be ascribed, partly to a more ardent temperament, and partly to the 
fact that Pellico was under the Austrian censorship when he wrote, while 
Maroncelli was not. They have, however, that same air of truth and naturalness 
which forms the principal charm of the work to which they are an appendage, 
and materially increase its value and interest. 

The Appendix consists of some articles by Maroncelli, partly literary, partly 
critical, and partly philosophical. They throw a good deal of light upon the 
literary state of Italy at the present time and for some years past; and in the 
very interesting account which is given of the efforts made by Silvio Pellico and 
the distinguished circle to which he belonged for the intellectual elevation of 
themselves and their country, we see the resources for self-improvement which 
Italy enjoys, and which she might exert were the weight of external oppression re- 
moved. That portion of the Appendix which is headed “Cor-mentalism,” contains 
some striking and even profound observations upon poetry and art, but which, as 
they evolve a theory of the author’s own, will not meet with unqualified assent. 
There are also some very happy poetical effusions by Maroncelli, which are 
excellently well translated by Halleck and Mrs. Ellett. This Appendix, as a 
whole, has given us a high impression of the talents and character of Signor 
Maroncelli ; and what generous mind can help cursing the hard-hearted policy 
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which dooms such a man to earn his bread by teaching languages in a foreign 
land, instead of devoting his fine powers to the regencration of his beautiful 
Italy. 

We have risen from the perusal of these volumes with an ardent throb of grati- 
tude that we live in a free country, in spite of mob laws and lynchings, and not 
under the paternal sway of any Francis or Frederic of them all. ‘The late 
Emperor of Austria, who gave orders to deprive Silvio Pellico of his spectacles and 
his wooden forks, and who sent a wretch into his cell, from time to time, to strip 
him naked and rip open his clothes to see if any thing were concealed in them, was 
called the father of his people, and was the idol of his German subjects. Truly they 
must have been thankful for small favors. Give us the wild vengeance of a mob 
in preference to deliberate and systematic barbarity like this. This one single 
fact is enough to reconcile us to many disagreeable things in our own country, 
and that is, that the most abandoned felon in our worst prisons and penitentiaries 
lives in a state of absolute luxury, when compared with the dungeons and the pri- 
vations of Silvio Pellico, one of the most gifted and noble-minded men of the age. 
What a commentary on these “ established governments,” which some of us 
sigh for. 

One word before we close, upon external appearances of this work. The paper 
and print are in the highest style of the art, but the binder deserves nothing less 
than an indictment for the narrow margin he has left us. 


Stewart’s Life and Adventures in capturing Murrell, with an account of 
the proposed Insurrection in the South-West, and the Executions at 
Vicksburg. 1 Vol. Harpers. 


Tus book, if authentic, reveals the most extraordinary state of society at pre- 
sent existing in the world, and we should not be surprised if it was made the sub- 
ject of some very recondite speculations by our critical brethren over the water. 

“ John A. Murrell, the Great Western Land Pirate,” as his name and title run- 
neth, was, according to Mr. Stewart’s statements, (which are backed by various 
certificates from different public functionaries in the statesof Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Mississippi,) the chief of a band of brigands, who, for number, wealth, 
and influence in society, have not been matched by any similar association of 
modern times. It consisted of upwards of six hundred members, who, though scat- 
tered over a wide extent of country, embracing several states, and filling the most 
incongruous stations in life, were yet all working in unison for the common end 
of plunder. Among the different professions enumerated, are Planters, Mer- 
chants, Physicians, and Lawyers, at least people who affected to figure as such, 
with a large sprinkling of Justices of the Peace, Travelling Preachers, and Militia 
Majors. Their correspondence was carried on in cypher, and the different offices 
in their grand bureau of villany were severally filled with forgers and cut-throats, 
from the poorest petit larceny rascal up to felons without benefit of clergy ; all and 
each chosen with the most particular regard to their capacity for preying upon 
society in their especial departments. Murrell, who, it appears, committed half a 
dozen murders in as many years, was the travelling agent and executive of this 
exemplary community, who held their grand rendezvous in aswamp of Arkansas, 
on the borders of the Mississippi. His capture by Stewart revealed the names and 
character of his associates, who were so linked together with persons filling official 
stations, and commanding so many means for withholding testimony—now by ab- 
ducting witnesses and now by suborning them—that the law could not reach 
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them ; a condition of things which led to that outbreak of popular feeling which 
was consummated by themassacre at Vicksburgh. The particulars of Stewart's 
adventure, in taking “ the Great Land Pirate,” (which, as we have before said, are 
well backed by affidavits from every part of the country,) form a perfect romance 
in themselves, although most unskilfully put together by Mr. Howard, the com- 
piler of the work. Various conversations are given between the different cha- 
racters ; but the sentences are long, the language studied, and so free from the 
slang and peculiarities of dialect which distinguish people of the class repre- 
sented in that country, that their artificial complexion stamps them at once as 
unreal in expression, though they may be true in fact. Murrell’s account of 
himself, however, is an exception to this. It is given as having been imparted 
to Stewart while travelling with him under the nomme de guerre of Hues, and 
affecting to be one of Murrell’s own gang. Allowing one half of it to be true, it 
reveals a most horrible tissue of villany; and our only object in copying it 
here, is to show how well-meaning enthusiasts at the north may unwittingly 
become the abetters of the most atrocious scoundrels, under the banner of Aboli- 
tionism. 


“T was born in Middle Tennessee. My parents had not much property, but 
they were intelligent people; and my father was an honest man I expect, and 
tried to raise me honest, but I think none the better of him for that. My mother 
was of the pure grit; she learned me and all her children to steal as soon as we 
could walk, and would hide for us whenever she could. At ten years old | was 
nota bad hand. The first good haul I made was from a pedlar, who lodged at 
my father’s house one night. I had several trunk-keys, and in the night I un- 
locked one of his trunks, and took a bolt of linen and several other things, and 
then locked the trunk. The pedlar went off before he discovered the trick: I 
thought that was not a bad figure I had made. About this time some pains were 
taken with my education. At the age of sixteen I played a trick on a merchant 
in that country. I walked into his store one day, and he spoke to me very po- 
litely, calling me by the name of a young man who had a rich father, and invited 
me to trade with him. I thanked him, and requested him to put down a bolt of 
superfine cloth; I took a suit, and had it charged to the rich man’s son. 

“T began to look after larger spoils, and ran several fine horses. By the time 
I was twenty I began to acquire considerable character, and concluded to go off 
and do my speculation where I was not known, and go on a larger scale; so I 
began to see the value of having friends in this business. I made several asso- 
ciates ; I had been acquainted with some old hands for a long time, who had given 
me the names of some royal fellows between Nashville and Tuscaloosa, and be- 
tween Nashville and Savannah, in the State of Georgia, and many other places. 
Myself, and a fellow by the name of Crenshaw, gathered four good horses, and 
started for Georgia. We got in company with a young South Carolinian just 
before we reached Cumberland Mountain, and Crenshaw secon knew all about 
his business. He had been to Tennessee to buy a drove of hogs, but when he 

ot there pork was dearer than he had calculated, and he declined purchasing. 

Ve concluded he was a prize. Crenshaw winked at me; J understeod his idea. 
Crenshaw had travelled the road before, but I never had ; we had travelled seve- 
ral miles on the mountain, when we passed near a great precipice; just before 
we passed it, Crenshaw asked me for my whip, which had a pound of lead in the 
butt; I handed it to him, and he rode up by the side of the South Carolinian, and 
gave him a blow on the side of the head, and tumbled him from his horse; we lit 
from our horses and fingered his pockets ; we got twelve hundred and sixty-two 
dollars. Crenshaw said he knew of a place to hide him, and gathered him under 
the arms, and I by his feet, and conveyed him to a deep crevice in the brow of the 
precipice, and tumbled him into it; he went out of sight. We then tumbled in 
his saddle, and took his horse with us, which was worth two hundred dollars. 
We turned our course for South Alabama, and sold our horses for a good price. 
We frolicked for a week or more, and were the highest larks you ever saw. We 
commenced sporting and gambling, and lost every cent of our money. 

“We were forced to resort to our profession for a second raise. We stole a 
hegro man, and pushed for Mississippi. We had promised him that we would 
conduct him to a free state, if he would let us sell him once as we went on the 
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way; we also agreed to give him part of the money. We sold him for six hun- 
dred dollars ; but, when we went to start, the negro seemed to be very uneasy, 
and appeared to doubt our coming back for him as we had promised. We lay in 
a creek bottom, not far from the place where we had sold the negro, all the next 
day, and after dark we went to the china-tree in the lane where we were to mect 
Tom; he had been waiting for some time. He mounted his herse, and we pushed 
with him a second time. We rode twenty miles that night to the house of a 
friendly speculator. I had seen him in Tennessee, and had given him several lifts. 
He gave me his place of residence, that I might find him when I was passing. He 
is quite rich, and one of the best kind of fellows. Our horses were fed as much 
as they would eat, and two of them were foundered the next morning. We were 
detained a few days, and during that time our friend went to a little village in the 
neighbourhood, and saw the negro advertised, with a description of the two men 
of whom he had been purchased, and with mention of them as suspicious person- 
ages. It was rather squally times, but any port in a storm; we took the negro 
that night on the bank of a creek which runs by the farm of our friend, and 
Crenshaw shot him through the head. We took out his entrails, and sunk him 
in the creek; our friend furnished us with one fine horse, and we left him our 
foundered horses. We made our way through the Choctaw and Chickasaw na- 
tions, and then to Williamson county, in this state. We should have made a fine 
trip if we had taken care of all we got. 

“ After I returned home from the first grand circuit I made among the specu- 
lators, [ remained there but a short time, as I could not rest when my mind was 
not actively engaged in some speculation. I commenced the foundation of this 
mystic clan on that tour, and suggested the plan of exciting a rebellion among 
the negroes, as the sure road to an inexhaustible fortune to all who would engage 
in the expedition. The first mystic sign which is used by this clan was in use 
among robbers before I was born; and the second had its origin from myself, 
Phelps, Haines, Cooper, Doris, Bolton, Harris, Doddridge, Celly, Morris, Wal- 
ter, Depont, and one of my brothers, on the second night after my acquaintance 
with them in New Orleans. We needed a higher order to carry on our designs, 
and we adopted our sign, and called it the sign of the grand council of the mystic 
elan ; and practised ourselves to give and receive the new sign to a fraction be- 
fore we parted: and, in addition to this improvement, we invented and formed a 
mode of corresponding, by means of ten characters, mixed with other matter, 
which has been very convenient on many occasions, and especially when any of 
us get into difficulties. I was encouraged in my new undertaking, and my heart 
began to beat high with the hope of being able one day to visit the pomp of the 
southern and western people in my vengeance; and of seeing their cities and 
towns one common scene of devastation, smoked walls and fragments. 

*T decoyed a negro man from his master in Middle Tennessee, and sent him 

to Mills’s Point by a young man, and I waited to see the movements of the own- 
er. 
“ He thought his negro had run off. So I started to take possession of my 
prize. I got another friend at Mills’s Point to take my negro in a skiff, and con- 
vey him to the mouth of Red river, and I took a passage on a steamboat. [| then 
went through the country by land, and sold my negro for nine hundred dollars, 
and the second night after I sold him I stole him again, and my friend ran him to 
the Irish bayou in Texas; I followed on after him, and sold my negro in Texas 
for five hundred dollars. 

“*T collected all my associates in New Orleans at one of my friend’s houses 
in that place, and we sat in council three days before we got all our plans to our 
notion ; we then determined to undertake the rebellion at every hazard, and make 
as many friends as we could for that purpose. Every man’s business being as- 
signed him, I started for Natchez on foot, having sold my horse in New Or- 
leans with the intention of stealing another after I started. I walked four days, 
and no opportunity offered for me to get ahorse. The fifthday, abouttwelve o'clock, 
I had become very tired, and stopped at a creek to get some water and rest a little. 
While I was sitting on a log, lechiog down the road the way I had come, a man 


came in sight riding a good-looking horse. The very moment I saw him I de- 
termined to have his horse if he was in the garb of a traveller. He rode up, and 
I saw from his equipage that he was a traveller. I arose from my seat, and drew 
an elegant rifle pistol on him, and ordered him to dismount. He did so, and I tock 
his horse by the bridle, and pointed down the creck, and ordered him to walk be- 
fore me. e went a few hundred yards and stopped. I hitched his horse, then 
made him undress himself, all to his shirt and drawers, and ordered him to turn 
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his back tome. He asked me if I was going to shoot him. I ordered him the 
second time to turn his back tome. He said, ‘ If you are determined to kill me. 
let me have time to pray before I die.’ I told him I had no time to hear him pray. 
He turned round, and dropped on his knees, and I shot him through the back of the 
head. I ripped open his belly, and took out his entrails, and sunk him in the creek. 
I then searched his pockets, and found four hundred and one dollars and thirty-seven 
cents, and a number of papers that I did not take time to examine. I sunk the 
pocket-book and papers and his hat in the creek. His boots were bran new, and 
fitted me very genteelly, and I put them on, and sunk my old shoes in the creek 
to atone forthem. I rolled up his clothes and put them into his portmanteau, as 
they were quite new cloth of the best quality. I mounted as fine a horse as ever 
I straddled, and directed my course for Natchez in much better style than | had 
been for the last five days. 

“T reached Natchez, and spent two days with my friends at that place and the 
girls under the hill together. I then left Natchez tor the Choctaw nation, with 
the intention of giving some of them a chance for their property. As I was riding 
along between Benton and Rankin, planning for my designs, I was overtaken by 
a tall and good-looking young man, riding an elegant horse, which was splen- 
didly rigged off; and the young gentleman’s apparel was of the gayest that could 
be had, and his watch-chain and other jewellery were of the richest and best. I 
was anxious to know if he intended to travel through the Choctaw nation, and 
soon managed to learn. He said he had been to the lower country with a drove 
of negroes, and was returning home to Kentucky. We rode on, and soon got 
very intimate for strangers, and agreed to be company through the Indian nation. 
We were two fine-looking men, and, to hear us talk, we were very rich. I felt 
him on the subject of speculation, but he cursed the speculators, and said he was 
in a bad condition to fall into the hands of such villains, as he had the cash with 
him that twenty negroes had sold for; and that he was very happy that he hap- 
_— to get in company with me through the nation. I concluded he was a no- 

le prize, and longed to be counting his cash. At length we came into one of 
those long stretches in the nation, where there was no house for twenty miles, on 
the third day after we had been in company with each other. The country was 
high, hilly, and broken, and no water; just about the time I reached the place 
where I intended to count my companion’s cash, 1 became very thirsty, and in- 
sisted on turning down a deep hollow, or dale, that headed near the road, to hunt 
some water. We had followed down the dale for near four hundred yards, when 
I drew my pistol and shot him through. He fell dead; I commenced hunting for 
his cash, and opened his large pocket-book, which was stuffed very full ; and when 
I began to open it, I thought it was a treasure indeed ; but oh! the contents of that 
book! it was richly filled with the copies of love-songs, the forms of love-letters, 
and some of his own composition, — but no cash. I began to cut off his clothes 
with my knife, and examine them for his money. I found four dollars and a half 
in change in his pockets, and no more. And is this the amount for which twenty 
negroes sold? thought I. I recollected his watch and jewellery, and I gathered 
them; his chain was rich and good, but it was swung to an old brass watch. 
He was a puff for true, and I thought all such fools ought to die as soon as possi- 
ble. I took his horse, and swapped him to an Indian native for four ponies, and 
sold them on the way home. I reached home, and spent a few weeks among the 
girls of my acquaintance, in all the enjoyments that money could afford. 

“My next trip was through Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Vir- 

inia, and Maryland, and then back to South Carolina, and from there round by 
lorida and Alabama. I began to conduct the progress of my operations, and 
establish my emissaries over the country in every direction. 

“T have been going ever since from one place to another, ey | and manag- 
ing; but I have others now as good as myself to manage. This fellow, Phelps, 
that I was telling you of before, he is a noble chap among the negroes, and he 
wants them all free ; he knows how to excite them as well as any person ; but he 
will not do for a robber, as he cannot kill a man unless he has received an injury 
from him first. He is now in jail at Vicksburg, and I fear will hang. I went 
to see him not long since, but he is so strictly watched that nothing can be done. 
He has been in the habit of stopping men on the highway, and robbing them, and 
letting them go on; but that wil never do for a robber: after I rob a man he will 


never give evidence against me, and there is but one safe plan in the business, and 
that is to kill —if I could not afford to kill a man I would not rob. I have often 
told Phelps that he would be caught before he knew it. I could raise men enough 
to go and tear down the jail, and take Phelps by force ; but that would endanger 
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all our other ‘oe I have frequently had money enough to settle myself in 
wealth; but I have spent it as freely as water in carrying on my designs. The 
last five years of my life have been passed in the same way that I have been tell- 
ing you, Hues; I have been from home the best part of the time, and have let 
but few chances escape me when I could rob that [ did not do it. It would take 
a week yet, Hues, to tell over ail my scrapes of that kind. You must come and 
stay at my house the week before I start with those negroes to Erwin, and I will 
have time to tell over all my ups and downs for the last five years. I want you 
to go that trip with me. You can arrange your business in the nation in two 
weeks, and get to my house in Madison county. You will make more that trip 
than all your concerns are worth in the nation, so you had better give away what 
you have there than be confined to it. 

“ The approach of night now warned Murrell and his companion to lock out 
for a house of entertainment, and Murrell ended his narrative. 


In capturing this arch scoundrel, Mr. Stewart was obliged to pass himself off 
as an accomplice, and travel with him to his wildest haunts; and the perils he 
braved at this time, with the subsequent dangers le encountered among the con- 
federates of Murrell, who sought his life alike by poison and the dagger, at home 
and abroad, make up a narration of events which it seems almost impossible 
could have occurred in a Christian country in the year 1833. 


Home ; or the Iron Rule. A Domestic Story, by Sarah Stickney. 
2 vols in one. Harpers. 


Miss Stickney is already favorably known in this country by her writings ; 
and the present work, notwithstanding some great defects, will probably be more 
generally popular than those which have preceded it. The story itself is inter- 
esting, and in many instances powerfully written; and the moral which the 
writer had in view worthy of all commendation. The great defect of the book 
is that some of the characters are overdrawn and others thoroughly unnatural, 
though the grouping of all is exceedingly well managed. 

Stephen Grey, the master of the Jron Rule, and the head of the family whose 
fortunes are the subject of the story, is an upright, conscientious, strong-minded 
man ; that is, so far as inflexible resolution is a proof of strength of mind. His 
intellect, however, is one of those that moves only on a single track, and which, 
for any discursive movement, is as useless asa rail-road car in an excursion 
across the country. Bred himself in a counting house, he believes that the cha- 
racters of his children may be shaped, labelled, and regulated with the same pre- 
cision as the parcels on his shelves. Believing, too, that he is the best judge of 
how they shall be set down in the invoice, he goes to work with them, as he 
would with any other piece of goods that he prized, in estimating what he thinks 
its exact value, and determining the particular disposition he will make of it. In 
a word, he determines that his children shall learn, shall think, shall act, and 
shali be happy, after ‘‘ the iron rule” which he lays down for their conduct. The 
children, in the meantime, are of a temperament exactly the reverse of their 
father. Some shrinking and imaginative, some boisterous and free-hearted, some 
mischievous and hypocritical ; but not one having the mathematical phlegm of the 
stern and conscientious precisian. The development of their various characters, 
subjected to the incessant surveillance of such a parent, is skilfully and ingeni- 
ously shown; and the effective part which each plays in the drama of “ home,” 
is set off by several other young persons more happily educated, who are con- 
tinually introduced upon the scene. Among these there is a Werter-faced lover, 
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a kind of drawing-room corsair, called Elliot Lee, who, though evidently a favor- 
ite of the author, as he carries off the heroine in the end, is to our mind a very 
shabby fellow. We have no sympathy with your “man of refinement,” who 
neglects a mother and sisters that adore him, from a half dandyish, half senti- 
mental notion, that he is too artificial in his tastes for them, and they too good 
and pure for him. Your “ Man of Refinement,” from Tremaine downwards, is in 
fact generally a selfish egotist ; and this Mr. Elliot Lee is the worst that we have 
encountered for sometime. “ Fine feathers” (as the homely proverb hath it) 
“may make fine birds,” but fine speeches can never cover an habitual neglect of 
duty, much less supply the absence of honest and generous affection. The cha- 
racter of Mary Grey, who, next to her father, may be considered the principal 
one in the story, is delightfully drawn. So attractive yet so retiring, so feminine 
yet so firm, with ardent feelings regulated by principle, and bright intellect hum- 
bled but not dimmed by piety, her noble qualities as a sister, a daughter, and a 
wife, are all beautifully displayed. We must not, however, give a further insight 
into this excellent story, though we cannot help quoting a few passages. The 
first is a scene in which our heroine, when expecting a declaration from the 
object of her “first love,” discovers that she has a rival in the heart she believed 
vholly hers, and that rival is her sister. 


‘* As Stephen Grey was in the habit of closing his doors at an early hour, and 
Cathleen, too, looked pale and weary after the excitement of a lengthened visit, 
Mary and her sister rose to say good-night, all the party agreeing that they had 
seldom enjoyed an evening more than this—so much does the glow of ardent 
hope, when shared by those we love, exceed, in the real enjoyment it produces, 
the exercise of the most brilliant powers of conversation. 

“* Allan,’ said Terence, as they left the door and trod upon the mossy turf, 
where the clear calm moonlight lay like a silver carpet, ‘ you must take charge 
of your sister Ellen to-night. I have a word for Mary’s private ear, which, if it 
should prove more than a monosyllable, may perhaps detain her jater than your 
father’s hour of retiring. You will therefore invent the best excuse you can, and 
wait for her in the parlor until you hear my signal at the window.’ 

‘““Mary knew not why this charge should raise the glowing crimson, though 
unseen, to her cheeks, since Terence was addicted to the trick of making people 
feel awkward and embarrassed ; and deeming it only one of his idle and fami- 
liar jests, she prepared to follow her brother and sister along the path to her father’s 
door. 

“* Not that way,’ said Terence, gently taking her hand in his, and leading 
her down to the side of the river. 

“Tt is only to behold this beautiful scene,’ said Mary to herself; yet she trem- 
bled all over, and a strange undefinable apprehension filled her heart. 

““* Mary,’ said he, ‘ you are the best friend I have in the world ;’ and he would 
have imprinted a kiss upon her glowing cheek, but the lateness of the hour, and 
the loneliness of their situation, gave an air of impropriety to his Irish gallantry, 
which Mary thought it incumbent upon her to check. ; 

“Nay, do not shun me now,’ said Terence, ‘ when I am more in need than 
ever of that confidence —that affection in which you yourself have taught me to 
believe.’ 

‘Mary could not answer. She saw nothing — heard nothing with distinctness. 
She scarcely even knew that she was standing by the side of the man she loved 
best in the world, gazing by moonlight on the bright surface of a gently gliding 
river, where the willows dipped their weeping branches, and raised a silvery 
margin around the bed of their own deep shadows reflected in the silent wave. 
She scarcely knew that she was clinging like a blind enthusiast to one distinct 
and happy thought, which told her that this beloved friend was about to whisper 
into her attentive ear a secret intimately connected with his fate— perhaps with 
hers, but sacred from all the world besides. She scarcely knew whether duty 
bade her stay and listen, or fly the imaginary dangers of this bewildering scene. 

“Mary,” said Terence again, ‘you know my situation—you know my 
heart ; but you are scarcely conscious of its capability of loving. To you I have 
confided every secret of my life but one. Yet that I think you must have guessed. 
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“Mary now drew her hand away from the arm on which she had been lcaning, 
for she trembled so violently that she was fearful of betraying her emotion. 

“Terence proceeded: ‘You are cold and distant with me to-night, Mary. 
What can this altered manner mean? Have you ever loved me, or have I only 
deceived myself with a bright and blissful dream ” : 

“* You know my friendship for you, Terence—- what it has been, and ever will 
be, in every situation, and through every circumstance of life.’ 

““* Then prove it by granting this night the greatest kindness you ever yet 
conferred upon me.’ 

“* Proceed,’ said Mary, with a voice she was scarcely able to command. 

“¢ To you, who know my heart so well, | need not explain either the anxi- 
eties that perplex me every hour, or the anticipated loneliness that lies before me. 
You must know, too, that a temperament like mine is liable to form strong at- 
tachments ; and what, Mary,’ he exclaimed, ence more seizing her hand, ‘if I 
have dared to love where there is the least probability of a happy termination to 
my wishes; where inborn prejudice plants an iron barrier between me and hope, 
and where my poverty is regarded as a crime rather than a misfortune—in short, 
Mary, for I must speak decidedly to the point, where your iron-hearted father 
would brand me as a madman, were I, even on my knees, to ask the blessing of 
his daughter’s hand!’ 

* As ‘Terence uttered the last words, he leaned his burning forehead upon Mary’s 
shoulder, and she heard no sound but the agonized and convulsive sighs that 
choked his utterance. 

‘“* Mary could not eg She had no words to express the mingled emotions 
which crowded together and oppressed her soul; but she answered inthe lan- 
guage of that soul, by a slight and gentle pressure of the hand which held her 
own. 

* * As soon as Terence recovered hisself-possession, he went on. ‘ The favour 
I have asked of you, Mary —the favour that will lay me under a debt of ever- 
lasting gratitude, is that you will intercede with your father on my behalf. It 
would strike the death-blow to my hopes at once should I presume to speak, and 
with Ellen it is a point of delicacy to be silent.’ 

“The hand which Terence held became cold and mct‘onless as marble, and 
Mary in another moment would have sunk upon the ground, but that the sudden 
reaction of her feelings brought a blush of burning shame into her ghastly 
cheeks — of shame, that she had not rightly intrepreted the meaning of her friend 
— shame, that she might possibly have betrayed the strange hallucination of her 
mind — and shame, that she had dared to dream of a felicity allotted to another. 

“We do not, we cannot, in one moment, arrive at a full conviction of the 
severity of the blow which has struck the root of our fondest hopes. There are 
innumerable functions of the mind that must have time to operate —to bring in 
their fuel to the fire of destruction, before we can know the extent of our calamity ; 
and, ere the crowning measure is added to our draught of bitterness, we often ex- 
perience a power to act with firmness and decision, which astonishes us on after- 
thought, when we retire into our own chambers, and call upon the very walls to 

ity us. 

of Mary was fully capable of speaking, if not of feeling, all which duty and 
strict propriety required in this moment of mysterious self-possession ; and she 
answered distinctly, ‘ What is it you ask of me, Terence? Tell me all, and I 
will do my best to serve you.’ 

‘Fortunately for Mary, her companion had been too much absorbed by his 
own emotions to observe any thing extraordinary in hermanner. He had thought 
her less affectionate —less warmly interested in his happiness than usual; but 
such was his entire reliance upon her sisterly vegard, that the idea never for one 
moment flitted across his mind that Mary could be less sanguine than himself in 
promoting his union with her sister. 

“* Tell me,’ said she again, with firm, though hurried voice, ‘in what way 
you wish me to act. Ellen — my sister, is of course aware of your having com- 
municated with me on this subject.’ 

“It was by her own proposition that I detained you here to-night. But how 

ou can proceed so as to soften your father’s prejudices in my favour, is for you, 

if for any one on earth, todecide. Something may perhaps be done by explaining 

to him the result of my late journey to town;’ and here Terence entered into a 

circumstantial detail of his transactions with the gentlemen of the law, appealing 

pd -_ companion at the close of every sentence, to know whether she under- 
im. 
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‘** Perfectly,’ was the uniform and prompt reply, until nothing farther remained 
to be explained; when Terence placed the important letter in Mary’s hand, and 
led her to her father’s door. 

“* Mary! exclaimed Allan, when he met his sister with the lamp in his hand, 
‘what has happened to you ? 

“* Nothing,’ said Mary, shivering, ‘ but the air is damp and cold, and we have 
stayed too long by the river-side.’ 

“ Allan was not satisfied, yet, fearing to pursue the subject too far, he extended 
his hand to his sister, who, after pressing upon his forehead her farewell kiss, re- 
tired in silence to her own chamber. 

“* Mary Grey, with all her amiable qualities, was not above the weakness of a 
woman ; and, as she slowly ascended the stairs, and thought how Ellen would be 
watching her return with happy and triumphant eyes, there flashed across her 
bosom such a withering thrill, as seemed at once to turn the memory of all she had 
felt, and done, and suffered for this beloved sister, into an ocean of bitterness. 

‘“* Father of Heaven!’ she said, dropping on her knees as soon as she had 
closed the door of the anteroom leading into her sister’s chamber, ‘ Father of Hea- 
ven! preserve me from the temptations of my own heart. ” 


The heart-stricken girl faithfully executes the mission of her friend, who after- 
wards comes into the possession of a fortune, and hastens to claim his bride. 


“On the following evening, when the party at Welbourne House were seated 
in fuli conclave, the younger ladies diligently pursuing their stitchery in silence, 
now and then interrupted by some animated direction from Harriet, on whose be- 
half they were employed ; their father with a large volume in his hand, from 
which he never raised his eyes ; and Mrs. Hilary beguiling the tedious hours, 7 
playing with the drowsy alderman at what Stephen Grey was pleased to call 
“the idle and unprofitable game of backgammon,’ a thundering step was heard 
in the hall, and ‘Terence Malone, throwing open the door of the drawing-room as 
wide as if Gog and Magog were at his edie, presented himself alone, without 
any apology for his abrupt appearance before the wondering party. 

‘“ The glance of his eye, and the ineffable delight of his whole countenance, as 
he looked directly and expressively at Ellen, told even more of the real truth than 
his hurried and exulting words, as he drew from under his arm a well-secured and 
important-looking packet, tied with red tape, and sealed with a mighty seal, al- 
ready torn asunder. 

“‘ He made no attempt to explain himself in technical or official language. Wild 
and unstudied expressions of ecstatic triumph burst involuntarily from his lips; 
and throwing down the parchments upon the table, he exclaimed, “ It is all set- 
tled, signed, and sealed. Examine these popes, Mr. Grey ; the decision of my fate 
is here. Mary, congratulate me—I am the happiest man in existence! I only 
wish my poor father had lived to see this 0 J s 

“Harriet had uttered a scream of delight on first comprehending what he 
meant. Ellen had blushed ‘celestial rosy red;’ while Mary, who had _ been ac- 
customed from her childhood to look upon this event as comprehending in itself 
the greatest happiness she was capable of conceiving, sat mute and motionless, 
except that her pale lips were agitated by a convulsive tremour: while her eyes 
were riveted upon the papers with a vacancy that looked too like despair. 

“He who thinks, in his vain philosophy, that he has penetrated the depths of 
his own heart, searched out all its secret windings, and laid bare its hidden trea- 
a, should take heed that he is not startled into new discoveries by occurrences 
ike this. 

“Mary Grey had never entertained the slightest suspicion that she should in 
reality be less capable of participating in Terence Malone’s good fortune, than 
she would have been before her knowledge of his attachment to her sister. She 
had wished for it, hoped for it, prayed for it, as she believed, with perfect sincerit 
of heart; but now that the anxiously anticipated event was publicly announced, 
and indisputable evidence of its sole laid before her, her rebel thoughts went 
wandering to and fro in rapid vacillation between the mighty sum of happiness 
this event had once so flatteringly promised to lay at her feet, and the cold, meager 
satisfaction it had actually brought. ; ; 

“ It istame and profitless to relate—but oh ! how intense to feel!—how in asingle 
moment the mind can collect its revenue of experience from sweet and pleasant 
memories ; from vain anticipations ; from hopes that died, as if by the lurid light- 
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ning, leaving blackness and ashes behind, and from the corroding evidence of 
present things, which eats into the soul, and leaves for the instruction of the fu- 
ture an imperishable record of the past—concentrating all into one drop of intense 
and intolerable bitterness, and filling that single point of time with the accumulat- 
ed agony of years. 

“ It was in such a moment that Mary Grey, sensitive beyond her own belief— 
impassioned, though she knew it not, nor suffered it to be known by others—de- 
voted, without ever having voluntarily yielded to the impulse of her own heart, 
forgot, for a brief interval of mental delirium, her pride, her delicacy, her self- 
possession, and the native dignity of her elevated character. 

‘“* Happily she was unnoticed, for in her own person she formed no part of the 
joyful anticipations of those around her. ‘The next moment she was restored to 
herself, and to such bitter self-upbraidings for her trausicnt dereliction from the 
propriety of feeling, the disinterestedness, and the mental purity which it seemed 
to be an important part of her nature to maintain, that she felt as if she must 
have fallen low indeed in the estimation of others, as well as of herself. 

“ It is the part of all sensitive minds to identify with their own the opinions of 
those whom they esteem ; and whenever they commit the slightest breach of the 
rule of strict propriety, to chastise themselves with an imaginary censure, which it 
is possible their friends and companions never exercise towards them. 

“Mrs. Hilary had beckoned Harriet out of the room soon after the appearance 
of Terence with the eventful packet ; for her busy brain had immediately conceiv- 
ed a felicitous project, upon which she wished to consult with her niece. Stephen 
Grey, who disliked nothing more than the mingling of many voices on an impor- 
tant occasion, on retiring with the papers in his hand to a more private apart- 
ment, had done Mr. Maxwell the honor of inviting him to follow, in order that 
they might, without interruption, bestow the whole of their sage consideration 
upon this serious business. It was but natural that Terence and Ellen should 
wish to share their happiness together, while autumn’s pensive twilight invited 
them to the garden, or the river-side, where og d might converse unheard upon the 
pleasures of the present, and the hopes of the future. 

“Mary remained alone and unobserved; for all were too much occupied to 
think of her—too happy to require her sympathy ; and while she leaned, in a 
long, long revery, with her head upon her hand, she had the mournful satisfac- 
tion of feeling, that in seasons of danger, difficulty, or sorrow, even she, the 
meanest and most desolate of human beings, might have her use. 

“* Yet why am I desolate?’ said she; ‘why am I sad? Is there but one being 
in the world whose love is worth my care? Is there but one blessing under hea- 
ven, for which I can be grateful ? Help me, thou gracious Being, who spurnest 
not the supplications of thy poor degraded children — help me to shake off this 
weakness, and to purify myself from this pollution —- help me, in this my hour of 
need, to devote myself more faithfully to thee— nay, to be wholly thine !’ 

* Scarce had this prayer been wrung from Mary’s heart, when she heard an 
approaching step. ke was a step she knew too well; and blushing deeply at the 
thought of what had been the subject of her meditations, she hastily drew to- 
wards her a paper which remained upon the table, and fixed her eyes upon it, 
without observing that it was but the cover ofthe lawyer's packet, and that nothing 
but the direction was there to occupy her attention. 

“ Terence, whose warm heart was overflowing with its own impetuous feel- 
ings, happy to find the object of his search alone, sprang towards her, and would 
have clasped her in his arms with the brotherly affection of their former years ; 
but Mary shrank away, and then for the first time he saw that her countenance 
was not so bright and joyous as he thought he had a right to expect it would be 


on such an occasion. : 
“* What ails you, Mary?’ he asked, reproachfully. ‘You are not delighted 


with my good fortune.’ 
“**Oh yes, I am, ‘Terence,’ she answered, with a faltering voice, ‘but you 


know I never had a pleasant way of expressing what I felt, and therefore I am 


often silent when I feel the most. 
“¢T know no such thing, Mary. I know that you have ever been the best and 


dearest of friends; and that whether I was in joy or sorrow, you always echoed 
the feelings of my soul in language the most eloquent to me. hy, then, are you 


silent now, when I feel so happy, that I seem to havea right to eall upon the 
most inanimate things in nature — upon the trees, and the flowers, and upon yon 
silent moon, shining through the casement, to rejoice with me? Why are you 
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silent, pe! Speak to me but one kind word, for even in this blessed moment 
I cannot aflord to lose your sympathy — your love.’ 

“ As Terence said this, he once more drew his arm around her neck, and then 
both were silent, for Mary’s heart was also full, though not with unmingled hap- 
yiness. When she looked up, the clear, bright, beaming eyes of the friend x a 
eed best in the world — eyes lighted up with an expression of perfect and in- 
tense enjoyment, were fixed upon her face, and so near, too, that the transient 
blush which marked even her slightest emotions, rose to her cheek, and made her, 
for one moment, the most beautiful of women. 

“Jt was a dangerous position, and gently withdrawing herself from the pres- 
sure of Terence’s arm, Mary endeavoured to smile away her embarrassment by 
asking why he was ijooking at her so earnestly. 

“*T am thinking,’ he replied, ‘ what an excellent wife you would make, if you 
could but learn to love.’ 

“It is an art which some people would do well not to study; and of these I 
am sure you will agree with me that 1 am one.’ 

“* Why so? 

‘“** The reason is quite obvious,’ said Mary, with a forced laugh. 

“*T suppose you mean because no knight-errant has sworn to break a lance in 
the field of glory for the favour of those bright eyes. But, Mary, if I had thought 

ou capable of loving as I should like to be loved, I should myself, ere this, have 
roken — not my lance, but my heart in your service.’ 

“* Hush, Terence! you are talking nonsense now, this unexpected good for- 
tune has turned your head ; it is time to think of more serious things — of Cath- 


_ leen and poor Allan.’ 


“* Ah, you remind me of what I came on purpose to say. Ellen is waiting 
for me at the abbey, and we want you to come and help us to communicate these 
tidings to Cathleen: for, much as we all rejoice, and as she will rejoice with us, 
it is a hard task to tell her of the happiness in which she, poor girl, can now have 
little part.’ 

“ Mary felt both the difficulty and the delicacy of the duty imposed upon her, 
but she hesitated not for one moment; and once more leaning on the arm of Ter- 
ence — once more looking up with him to the oa moon that had so often shed 
her silver radiance upon their happiest hours, she traced the well-known and 
familiar path with a step that owed much of its lightness to the additional proof 
his idle, random words had just afforded of his total ignorance of the secret of 
her soul—a secret which she determined should no longer prey upon her 

Peace. 

‘We are apt to imagine, that if one particular circumstance or consideration 
were removed we should then be able to perform our duty ; as if it were by chance, 
and net by the ordination of Divine wisdom, that our duties were not rendered 
more pleasing; and Mary Grey believed, in the present instance, that but for 
one thought, it would be easy for her to anticipate, with heartfelt pleasure, the 
union of ‘Terence and her sister ; but this thought was present with her, when- 
ever she reflected upon his sanguine temper, his capability of happiness, his high 
estimate of the felicity of married life; and even when she looked towards the 
abbey, it seemed to cast an ideal gloom over their domestic hearth, and to darken 
all her anticipations of their future bliss. 

“ Ellen Grey was not the warm-hearted, social, disinterested companion whom 
Terence had always pictured as the wife of his bosom. Even Mary’s eyes, so 
long blinded to her deficiencies, could now perceive that she was not; for it is 
possible that the partial veil had been in some measure lified from her character, 
since she had appeared to her sister in the light of Terence’s future wife. ‘This 
difference in Mary’s vision, however, was but slight, yet it served to discover the 
melancholy fact, that they were not suited to each other — that Ellen’s appearance 
had imparted te her a charm, which those who gaze on youthful beauty are apt 
to associate with the mind, as well as the person—and that her ardent and im- 
Emer lover, a voluntary slave to his own blind attachment, was believing 

imself to be the happiest man upon the face of the earth, simply because the 
lady of his love was the fairest, and, in his eyes, the most free from faults. 

‘Nor would it have been easy, even for those whose judgment was unbiased, 
to lay any positive or decided fault to Ellen’s charge. _ There were many defects 
in her character, but beauty and gentle manners, in the general estimate of 
— go far towards supplying their want of energy, and even their want of 

ieart. 

“Tt is as a wife that these defects appeur, and grow upon the disappointed 
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husband, like the frightful figures exhibited by a magic lantern, increasing in 
hideousness as they increase in magnitude and distinctness. It is when the doting 
lover begins to suspect that the silent calm he had hitherto mistaken for maiden 
shyness, is, in reality, the silence of the soul—the calm of imperturbable stag- 
nation; when he discovers that he has devoted his first and best affections to a 
beautiful, but marble statue; when he returns to his home, which ought to be 
‘ an ever sunny place,’ and finds nothing but the poe vacancy of a cold and 
cheerless void — when he pours his fresh warm feelings, that burst in unstudied 
language from his burning lips, upon the stony surface of an insensible heart — 
and that heart a woman’s! is is then that he shrinks back repelled and blasted, 
- if the blooming charms he once adored were exchanged for deformity and 
orror. 

“Qh! it is by the secret fountain of never-changing love—the wel! of inex- 
haustible refreshment in the desert— the rose that blooms for ever beneath the 
sunshine of one Leloved eye — the voice that rises with a continued strain of 
melody above all the discord of the world —the bird of beauty, whose faithful 
Wing Is never folded, save in its sheltered nest —the pure snealiied stream, offer- 
ing sweetness and balm to every bosom which it meets, but reserving the full tide 
of its gladness for one: it is by such mystical symbols as these that we would 
describe the natural, the distinctive, the holy charm of woman; not by her per- 
fect form, her ruby lip, her sparkling eyes, or her silken tresses, whether they fall 
in raven masses over a marble brow, or glitter in the sunbeams like threads of 
waving gold. 

Mary knew, perhaps, better than Terence did himself, precisely what was 
necessary for his happiness. She knew how much he needed the consistent 
energy of a decided character to regulate his own, how deeply he could feel the 
value of disinterested affection, and how his generous spirit would writhe under 
the infliction of unkindness from one whom it would be the highest ambition of 
his life to shield from every sorrow and from every blight. She knew all this, 
and her heart yearned over the friend of her youth, as over one who is slumber- 
ing in the sunshine by the very brink of a deep and perilous gulf; for it was not 
merely the destruction of his domestic comforts that she feared, but the moral 
ruin a disappointment of this nature is but too likely to produce. She knew all 
this, but she knew also that it was no part of her duty to warn him of the future ; 
neither was there the slightest probability that such warning would ever be avail- 
ing; for he would look in Ellen’s face, and convince himself beyond a doubt that 
it must be the index of a faultless mind. 


Bryant’s Poems. 3d Edition. 1 Vol. Harpers. 


WE rejoice in this new issue of Bryant’s poetical writings, and we hope that 
there will be another, and still another, call for a new edition, until the pure and 
elevated teachings of this exquisite poet are disseminated broadly over the land. 
Chaste, simple, and manly are his strains; an:! the unaffected and earnest love 
of nature with which they are imbued, must improve any mind to which it is in 
any degree imparted. 


The Works of Lord Byron, with his Letters, and Journals, and his 
Life. By Thomas Moore. In six vols. Vol. IV. 


A spirireD head of “ Gulnare,” (of which we have been favored with some 
impressions, ) drawn by Miss F. Corbeaux and engraved by Dick, of New-York, 
from the London print, enriches this volume. The contents are more varied than 
those of any one of the series, as most of Byron’s minor pieces are embraced 
among them. The execution of the volume is fully worthy of the place it holds 
in Dearborn’s admirable Library of Standard Literature. 
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Cole’s Pictures of the Course of Empire. 


‘« First freedom, and then glory ; when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corrpution.” 


Tuese pictures, as we have heard it observed by a distinguished artist, will 
hereafter mark a new era in the history of painting. They constitute a grand 
moral epic ; each picture of the series being as perfect in itself.as a single book 
of a finished poem ; and the whole together comprising a system which, for com- 
pleteness and grandeur of conception, may be classed with the noblest works of 
imagination. 

“ The Course of Empire” is portrayed in a series of five pictures, illustrative of 
the progress of man from barbarism to civilization—from refinement to decay. 
The design of the work, which has been some years in execution, was mentioned 
by the artist to the late Luman Reep, Esq., one of the most munificent and judi- 
cious encouragers of the fine arts that this country has yet known, who in- 
stantly gave the commission to Mr. Cole. Mr. Reed watched the progress of 
the paintings with warm interest, but he died before the series was completed; 
and the artist has now availed himself of the permission of the family to exhibit 
the pictures to the public. The pregramme of Mr. Cole, whose pen is not wholly 
unfamiliar to the readers of the American Monthly,* conveys a more graphic 
impression of his great work than any we could present, and we are sure of 
gratifying our distant readers by giving it here. 


“ No. 1, which may be called the ‘Savage State,’ or ‘the Commencement of 
Empire,’ represents a wild scene of rocks, mountains, woods, and a bay of the 
sea. The sun is rising from the sea, and the stormy clouds of night are dissi- 
pating before his rays. On the farthest side of the bay rises a precipitous hill, 
crowned by a singular isolated rock, which, to the mariner, would ever be a 
striking land-mark. As the same locality is represented in each picture of the 
series, this rock identifies it, although the observer’g situation varies in the seve- 
ral pictures. ‘The chase being the most characteristic occupation of savage life, 
in the foreground we see a man attired in skins, in pursuit of a deer, which, 
stricken by his arrow, is bounding down a water-course. On the rocks in the 
middle ground, are to be seen other savages with dogs, also in pursuit of deer. 
On the water below may be seen several canoes, and on the promontory beyond 
are several huts, and a number of figures dancing round a fire. In this picture 
we have the first rudiments of society. Men are banded together for mutual aid 
in the chase, &c. The useful arts have commenced in the construction of canoes, 
huts, and weapons. Two of the fine arts, Music and Poetry, have their germes, 
as We may suppose, in the singing which usually accompanies the dance of sa- 
vages. The Empire is asserted, although to a limited degree, over sea, land, and 
the animal kingdom. ‘The season represented is Spring. 

“ No. 2.—The Simple or Arcadian state, represents the scene after ages have 
passed. “ The gradual advancement of society has wrought a change on its as- 
pect. The ‘untracked and rude’ has been tamed and softened. Shepherds are 
tending their flocks, the ploughman with his oxen is upturning the soil, and 
commerce begins to stretch her wings. A village is growing by the shore, and 
on the summit of a hill a rude temple has been erected, from which the smoke of 
sacrifice is now ascending. In the foreground on the left is seated an old man, 
who, by describing lines in the sand, seems to have made some geometrical dis- 
covery. On the right of the picture is a female with a distaff, about to cross a 
rude stone bridge. On the stone is a boy, who appears to be making a drawing 
of a man with a sword, and ascending the road a soldier is partly seen. Under 
the trees beyond the female figure aes * be seen a group of peasants, some are 
dancing while one plays on a pipe. In this picture we have Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Religion. In the old man, who describes the mathematical figure — in 
the rude attempt of the boy in drawing — in the female figure with the distaff — 
in the vessel on the stocks, and in the primitive temple on the hill, it is evident 


* See the leading article for Jan. 1836. 
VOL, VII. 65 
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that the useful arts, the fine arts, and the sciences, have made considerable pro- 
gress. The scene is supposed to be viewed a few hours after sunrise, and in the 
early Summer. 

“In the picture No. 3, we suppose other ages have passed, and the rude vil- 
lage has become a magnificent city. The part seen occupies both sides of the 
bay, which the observer has now crossed. It has been converted into a capa- 
cious harbor, at whose entrance towards the sea stand two phari. From the 
water on each hand piles of architecture ascend—temples, colonnades, and 
domes. It is a day of rejoicing. A triumphal procession moves over the 
bridge near the ete The conqueror, robed in purple, is mounted in a 
car drawn by an elephant, and surrounded by captives on foot, and a numerous 
train of guards, senators, &e.— pictures and golden treasures, are carried before 
him. He is about to pass beneath the triumphal arch, while girls strew flowers 
around. Gay festoons of drapery hang from the clustered columns. Golden tro- 
phies glitter above in the sun, and incense rises from silver censors. ‘The harbor 
is alive with numerous vessels — war galleys and barks with silken sails. Be- 
fore the Doric temple on the left, the smoke of incense and of the altar rise, and a 
multitude of white robed priests stand around on the marble steps. ‘The statue 
of Minerva with a Victory in her hand, stands above the building of the Carya- 
tides on a columned pedestal, near which is a band with ww ae cymbals, &c. 
On the right, near a bronze fountain, and in the shadow of lofty buildings, is an 
imperial personage viewing the procession, surrounded by her children, attend- 
ants, and guards. In this scene is depicted the summit of human glory. The 
architecture, the ornamental embellishments, &c., show that wealth, power, 
knowledge, and taste have worked together, and accomplished the highest meed 
of human achievement and empire. As the triumphal fete would indicate, man 
has conquered man—nations have been subjugated. This scene is represented 
as near mid-day, in the early Autumn. 

No. 4.—The picture represents the Vicious state, or state of Destruction. 
Ages _— have passed since the scene of Glory —though the decline of nations 
is generally more rapid than their rise. Luxury has weakened and debased. A 
savage enemy has entered the city. A fierce tempest is raging. Walls and 
colonnades have been thrown down. Temples and palaces are burning. An 
arch of the bridge, over which the triumphal procession was passing in thie 
former scene, has been battered down; and the broken pillars, and ruins of war 
engines, and the temporary pridge that has been thrown over, indicate that this 
has been the scene of fierce contention. Now there is a mingled multitude bat- 
tling on the narrow bridge, whose insecurity makes the conflict doubly fearful. 
Horses and men are precipitated into the foaming waters beneath, war galleys 
are contending — one vessel is in flames, and another is sinking beneath the 
prow of a superior foe. In the more distant part of the harbor the contending 
vessels are dashed by the furious waves, and some are burning. Along the 
battlements among the ruined Caryatides, the contention is fierce; and the com- 
batants fight amid the smoke and flame of prostrate edifices. In the foreground 
are several dead and dying; some bodies have fallen in the basin of a fountain, 
tinging the waters with their blood. A female is seen sitting in mute despair 
over the dead body of her son, and a young woman is escaping from the ruftian 
grasp of a soldier, by leaping over the battlement; another soldier drags a wo- 
man by the hair down the steps that form part of the pedestal of a mutilated 
colossal statue, whose shattered head lies on the pavement below. A barbarous 
and destroying enemy conquers and sacks the city. Description of this picture 
is perhaps needless — carnage and destruction are its elements. 

he fifth picture is the scene of Desolation. The sun has just set, the moon 
ascends the twilight sky over the ocean, near the place where the sun rose in the 
first picture. Daylight fades away, and the shades of evening steal over the 
shattered and ivy-grown ruins of that once proud city. A lonely column stands 
near the foreground, on whose capitol, which is illumined by the last rays of the 
departed sun, a heron has built her nest. The Doric temple and the triumphal 
bridge may still be recognized among the ruins. But, though man and his 
works have perished, the steep promontory, with its insulated rock, still rears 
against the sky unmoved, unchanged. Violence and time have crumbled the 
works of man, and art is again resolving into elemental nature. The gorgeous 
pageant has passed —the roar of battle has ceased—the multitude has sunk in 
the dust — the empire is extinct.” 


The emotions of unmingled delight with which we have viewed these paint- 
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ings, forbids the idea of criticism at present; and we shall therefore reserve any 
remarks we may have to make upon their composition and execution until fur- 
ther study shall better qualify us for the task. 


Marriage ; a Novel. The Inheritance; a Novel. By Miss Ferrier. 
2 vols. in one. Price 50 cents. Geo. Dearborn. 


Weare rejoiced to see thesetwocapital novels brought within such a convenient 
space, and afforded at a price which must eusure their enlarged circulation, and 
the consequent dissemination of good taste and good principle, recommended and 
enforced by one of the most entertaining writers in our language. 


The Adventures of Gil Blas de Santillane, translated ty Smollet. 
Complete in 2 vols. Harpers, N. Y. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Henry Mackenzie. Complete in 1 vol. 
Harpers, N. Y. 


Tue Messrs. Harper have been sometimes blamed by paragraph writers for 
flooding the country with their cheap editions of modern trashy publications,” 
as if in the honest pursuit of their calling they were anywise responsible for that 
gluttonous disposition of the public which craves a continual supply of such 
mental aliment. We trust that those who have been so ready to censure this 
catering for the tastes of the day in former instances, will, if not eaually un- 
stinted in their praise, at least not withhold their approval of the present 
attempt to place the standard works of fiction within the means of every pur- 
chaser of books; especially when these new editions come to us recommended by 
all the charms of beautiful type and paper, and accurate printing. 

The great work of Le Sage, and the exquisite writings of Mackenzie, are 
now before us; and although no two authors could be presented in greater con- 
trast to each other, yet their works have the common bond of interest and instruc- 
tion, and are alike worthy of a place in every well-assorted library. 


The American Almanack and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the 
Year 1837. Boston. Charles Bowen. 


Tuis work consists of 324 handsomely printed pages. It is a sort of omniwm 
gatherum of all kinds of useful knowledge, such as will not only be valuable for 
reference in the year of grace ’37, but such as may be most curious and interest- 
ing to look back to in those which follow it. It isa capital running commentary 
upon the history and resources of the Republic. 
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Memo'rs of Lucien Buonaparte, written by himself. Part I. 1 vol, 
12mo. Saunders and Otley. New-York and London. 


Tue announcement of this work awakened the most eager curiosity. The 
name — the career — the opportunities — and not least, perhaps, the silence of the 
author amid the innumerable publications in every tongue in Christendom re- 
lating to his family, had prepared the world to be astounded by his revelations. 
Some new lights to history — a searching examination of men and measures — or 
at least some most amusing details, like those which delight us in the old French 
Memoirs, was the least that was expected from him; and now the only sensa- 
tion his book has created is that of disappointment. The fact is, so much was 
expected, that we wholly undervalue that which has been given. The work 
will increase in estimation as the first impressions of its appearance pass away ; 
and indeed its readers are already beginning to look with impatience for its 
continuance. In the meantime we may probably make it the basis of a more 
extended article in a future number. 


The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man, by the Author of “ Hope 
Leslie,” &c. 1 vol. 18mo. Harpers. 


One of the very worst signs of the times in this country is the over-weening 
importance which wealth is assuming among us. The search after competence 
is unquestionably one of the best springs of action in a community, at least it 
is one whose good effects is soonest apparent in the industry, the employment, 
and consequently the morals and happiness, of the greater portion of society. 
But the passion for money, the mere desire to accumulate, while it is at once so 
demoralizing and debasing in itself, is at the same time most unhappily a con- 
tagious feeling, which extends from one person to another until the whole social 
mass is becoming corrupted. The ancient dares of Faith, Hospitality, Love, and 
Charity, are ousted from the family hearth; and Liberty, only as she frowns 
bareheaded upon “Benton mint drops,” is cherished in their stead. Nay, 
Poverty has become acrime instead of amisfortune; and while all other vices go 
unwhipt of justice, the sin of being poor is that which is soonest visited with 
retribution. There is a hard, coarse, brassy film, growing over the surface of 
society, beneath which every generous and noble feeling is withered. 

It is worthy of Miss Sedgwick, and writers like her, to strike in at such a sea- 
son as this, and show the form and pressure of the time; though we believe her 
excellent little book would have been far more valuable had she aimed at a higher 
mark, and tried to arrest the gangrene where its poison is more deeply seated, 
and of wider influence than in the lower classes of society. 

The story of this book is so brief that it would be a usurpation of the author's 
prerogative to give the reader an insight into it; and we therefore content our- 
selves with extracting a chapter, which bears with it its own recommendation. 


“Seven years had not passed over without those precious accumulations to 
Aikin that constitute the poor man’s wealth; for, save a conscience void of of- 
fence, there is no treasure comparable to healthy, bright, well-irained children. 
Our friend Harry and his wife had kept the even tenor of their way —no un- 
common event had happened to them; but, as the river of life glides through a 


varied country, the aspect of their's now varied from what it was when we last 
saw them. 
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“ The floor of the room was partly covered with a carpet, and the part-¥isible 
as clean as hands could make it. if was summer, and the blinds were closed, 
admitting only light enough to enable the persons within to carry on their oceu- 

Phil is sitting by the half-opened window, with a year-old baby 
on his lap, telling over on its toes that charming lyric, ‘this pig went to market, 
and that pig stayed at home’— Aunt Lottie was preparing a pot of wholesome 
soup, Which, like a judicious housewife, having boiled the day before, she was 
freeing from every particle of fat—a little girl, six years old, was tacking 
worsted binding together for Venitian blinds, whereby she got from a manufac- 
turer (working only at odd intervals) half a dollar per week; and at the same 
time teaching a sister, something more than two years younger, the multiplica- 
tion table—Susan Aikin sat by, her vigilant eye seeing every thing, and her 
kind voice interposing, as often as the wants or claims of the children rendered 
her interference necessary. Her most difficult duty seemed to be to keep in due 
order a restless, noisy little fellow, William, the twin brother of her eldest girl, 
whom she was teaching to write, while at the same time she was tailoring and 
instructing in her art a young girl, who had just set the last stitch in a vest of 
the most costly material, and was holding it up for inspection ; a slight anxiety, 
till she heard the approving word, tempering her conscious success. Susan 
scrutinized every part of it, every seam, button-hole, and button; and then 
said — 

‘“« There’s not a fault in it—I could not do one better myself, Agnes.’ 

* Agnes burst into tears; Anne looked up from her work inquiringly ; little 
Mary exclaimed, ‘Such a big girl ery!’ Willie said, ‘ She is not really crying ;’ 
and the baby stretched out its neck, and put up its lips to offer a kiss of consola- 
tion, which Agnes took, smiling through her tears, and saying, ‘Oh, l’m only 
crying because your mother has been so good to me!’ 

** * Well,’ shouted Willie, ‘ that’s a funny thing to cry for!’ 

“* That was not all, Willie,’ said his mother; ‘ Agnes cries because she has 
been good herself.’ 

“<"That’s funnier yet; we never cry only when we are naughty.’ 

“Mrs. Aikin solved the riddle, and so will we, Agnes was the eldest child of 
a worthy and very poor neighbor of Mrs. Aikin. Her father had been disabled 
for some months, ie falling from a building, and had recently died; her mother 
had lost her health from over-exertion. Agnes had an idiot sister, and two bro- 
thers too young to render the family any assistance. Mrs. Aikin, foreseeing the 
distress of the family after they should have exhausted the father’s earnings, and 
knowing that Agnes was a diligent and good girl, and had been well taught 
plain sewing in a public school, offered to instruct her in making vests, a very 
profitable business to those who are skilled in it, and can command work from 
the first merchant tailors. ‘There were some obstacles in the way: Agnes could 
only be spared from home at odd intervals, and often only at times very incon- 
venient to Susan Aikin; but who, as Susan said, would ever do any good in 
this world if they made mountains of molehills ? Those who saw her multiplied 
cares, her bee-like industry, would rather have said she made molehills of moun- 
tains. She always received Agnes with a smile, always found a quiet corner 
for her, and made leisure to attend to her. Agnes, seeing the efforts and sacri- 
fices her kind friend made for her, set the right value upon the good she was 
obtaining, and performed her part with fidelity. 

‘Many complaints are made of the low rates of women’s wages — some just, 
no doubt; but, for the most part, they are paid according to their capacity. A 
well-qualified seamstress, tailoress, or milliner, can, except in very rare cases, 
obtain certain employment and good pay: a half-taught and careless worker 
must take her chance for slop-work at low wages. Susan Aikin could at all 
times command work from the most respectable houses, was sure of the highest 
wages, and incidental favours that she knew how to turn to account. ‘ Now, 
Agnes, my child,’ she had said on the day previous to this on which we have 
introduced her young friend, ‘ here is a trial vest for you; I have got leave from 
my employers to put it into your hands; you must set every stitch in it; and, if 
it is done to their satisfaction, you are to have as much of their best work as you 
can do, which is as good as a promise of six dollars a week to you—a sure 
support for your poor mother, and helpless sister, and little brothers. Better, 
my child, to trust to diligent, skilful hands, than to widows’ societies, and as- 
sistance societies, and so on; leave those for such as can get nothing better, 
while we use the means of independence that Providence has given us,’ 

“* But if I should fail, Mrs. Aikin ? 
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, : : Why, then there is one comfort left, we can try again; but you will not 
ail. 

“ Thus stimulated and encouraged, Agnes set to work, and, as has been seen, 
accomplished her task, and no wonder that she shed tears of joy when it was 
done. Which, we would ask, was happiest — which richest ; he who paid fifteen 
dollars for the vest, or she who earned the dollar by making it, and thereby 
cheered the hearts of the desolate, and brought comfort and light to a dreary 
home? or, which is happiest — richest ; sue who is lapped in luxury, and is 
every iy seeking some new and expensive pleasure, or those who, like our 
friend Mrs. Aikin, in some obscure place, are using their faculties and seizing 
their opportunities of doing good, never to be known and praised by the world, 
but certainly recorded in the heeks of life? 

“ ‘While the vest was passing round to be examined and praised by Aunt Lot- 
tie, Uncle Phil, and all, br their joys were in common in this little family, Aikin 
entered, and had his share in the general pleasure; but his brow soon clouded. 
Children are quick readers of faces they love. 

“* What is the matter, father ?’ asked Willie; ‘is that ugly pain in your breast 
come again ? 

*** No, something worse, Willie; a pain in my heart.’ 
am ‘ What is the matter ?’ asked Susan, anxiously. Every eye now turned to 

ikin. 

“¢ It is poor M’Elroy’s troubles again. He called me in as I was passing. 
There lay his wife on the floor, dead drunk. Returning from the grocer’s, she 
slipped down the cellar stairs, and is so black and bruised, her head so swollen, 
you would not know her. The children were crying, and he wringing his hands 
and saying, ‘I can bear it no longer.’ He, every week of his lite, earns more 
than I do, and this bad woman wastes it. This comes of marrying a poor, igno- 
rant, ill-brought-up gi who had nothing but a pretty face to recommend her. 
M’Elroy says his children are going to destruction. She makes them play tru- 
ant, sends them out begging, puts lies into their mouths, and, last and worse than 
all, gives them rum to drink.’ 

** Dear me! dear me! exclaimed Susan, ‘ what can be done for them ?’ 

“* He says but one thing — he must turn her adrift; he has forgiven and for- 
given till he is tired of it.’ 

“* Ah, there is but one Being who is never tired of forgiving !’ 

“* ‘The poor fellow has been very patient, though; but he says, for his children’s 
sake, he must break up; they are going to ruin. He has engaged places for 
them all but little Sam; no one is willing to take him for the price M’Elroy can 

ay. 

Pe Not willing to take Sam, father!’ interrupted Mary; ‘I should think they 
would be willingest of all to take Sam.’ 

“* Why, Mary? 

“« Because he wants taking care of most.’ 

“¢ Ah, Mary, that’s a rule few go by. It’s no joke,’ continued Ailin to his 
wife, ‘ for the poor fellow to board out himself and four children, for there’s not 
one of them yet old enough to earn his own living.’ 

“¢ Sam’s a bright boy,’ said Uncle Phil. 

“¢ And a poor, sickly little fellow, that’s been cruelly neglected,’ said Aunt 
Lottie. 

«Tt would be a comfort to see if care and management would not cure him,’ 
said Susan Aikin. 

“ ¢ M’Elroy can pay half a dollar a week, which I think will pay for all the 

little fellow can consume in his present state,’ said Aikin. 

“¢ It is an opportunity,’ said Susan, seeming to think aloud. 

“* What did you say, Susan ?’ asked her husband. 

“« Nothing; I was only thinking it was an opportunity.’ Her husband 
smiled. ‘ Well,’ she added, ‘ I am superstitious about that: the opportunities are 
given, and it is our business to improve them, and it always makes me feel bad 
when I have let one slip by: the same never offers twice.’ 

“¢ Speak out plain, wife: what do you mean ? 

“It was now Susan’s turn to smile. ‘ You know what I mean, Harry. It 
would not be right for us to run into any expense for a neighbor’s child, but care 
and kindness we can give— they cost us nothing. Lottie is the best of doctors, 
and z think, among us, we could cure up little Sam; and that would be a 
comfort.’ 
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“¢ But,’ asked her husband, ‘ are you not afraid to bring up a child that has 
been in the hands of that bad woman among our children 

‘** No, our children all pull one way; and if they see any thing wrong we 
shall know, for they are true and Bor as the day. Poor little Sam has not been 
sent into the streets like the other children ; and, if he has caught some of their 
bad habits, surely they may be cured in one so young. We have no money to 
rive away, husband; but of such as we have we can give, and hope for the 

rd’s blessing upon the gift.’ 

“* The whole family, old and young, were of Susan’s mind. The little boy 
was brought into the shelter of their fold; and soon, under the kind and judicious 
management of Lottie and Susan, his unstrung, weak, dropsical figure, was 
braced to health and activity; his eye brightened, and his sallow cheek changed 
to the natural hue of childhood. Good principles and gocd habits were implant- 
ed, and good feeling cherished ; and he who must have perished in a miserable 
childhood, or have dragged on a mischievous, or, at best, a worthless existence, 
held up his head in after-life among his fellows, a prosperous, useful. and respected 


citizen. 


“Truly did Susan Aikin say, ‘God gives the opportunity ;’ and well did she 


improve it!” 
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State or New-Yorx.—The number 
of post-offices in the state of New-York 
is 1,719. Total amount of postage in 
the state for the year ending March, 
1854, £430,496. ‘There are in the state 
of New-York 56 counties, 788 towns, 
and 9 cities. There are published in 
the state 253 newspapers, besides maga- 
zines. The number of daily papers is 
75, viz: in the city of New-York 56 
papers are published, inclusive of maga- 
zines; 15 diily, 10 semi-weekly, 1 tri- 
weekly, 26 weekly, 1 semi-monthly, 
and 2 monthly. ‘The average circula- 
tion of the ten large daily papers is 
about 1700 to 170,000 numbers of sheets 
issued daily. The state owns 663 
miles ofcanal navigation. The amount 
of canal money held on loan by the 
banks of this state is $2,356,084. The 
amount on deposites $791.501. The 
total canal debt is $6,322,013; the 
amount of canal funds in hand $3,406,- 
806; leaving a balance to be reduced 
by the receipts of future years of $2,915,- 
404. The total capital of railroad com- 
panies incorporated previous to the re- 
cent session of the legislature, is $34,- 
780,000. (This capital has been im- 
mensely increased at the recent session.) 
The total value of real and personal 
estate in all the counties of this state is 


$530,653,524. The total amount of 
auction duties paid by auctioneers in 
New-York city in 1836 was $270,996. 
There are 89 banks, with capital $31,- 
787,464. (This does not include the 
banks incorporated at the present ses- 
sion.) Inthe New-York city custom- 
house, there are 81 clerks, 109 inspec- 
tors, 14 night watch, and 8 boat hands. 
The total number of the arrivals at the 
port of New-York from foreign countries 
during the year 1855 was 3,044. The 

resent number of whale ships owned 
by companies in this state is 55. Ton- 
nage over 13,000 tons, employing a 
capital over $1,200,000, and crews of 
about 1000 men. The total value of 
raw materials, used and manufactured 
in the state during the year 1835, was 
$43,400,922. The total value of manu- 
factured articles, $60,669,067. The to- 
tal number of attorneys and counsellors 
in the state in 1836, is 2.127. 


Macenetism as 4 Movinc Power.—In 
our first notice of the late meeting of 
the British Association for the sp 
tion of science, we observed that we 


should look with great interest for a 
promised explanation of the principle of 
the Rev. Mr. M’Gauley’s application of 
elegro-magnctism as a Moving power 
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It seems, however, that the invention 
was not thought to be in a state of suf- 
ficient maturity to be made public yet 
awhile. In looking over the first num- 
ber of the Magazine of Popular Science 
and Journal of the Useful Arts, pub- 
lished in February last, we met with a 
notice of this discovery, which, brief as 
it is, contains more information on this 
subject than we have seen in any other 

ublication. It is as follows.— The 

v. Mr. M‘Gauley exhibited to the 
British Association at Dublin a very 
simple contrivance, by which magnetic 
force is employed to drive machinery. 
The magnetism is produced in soft iron 
by a galvanic battery, and by an inge- 
nious but simple contrivance the con- 
nexion of the wires is alternately re- 
versed, so that a bar of iron is kept 
continually moving backwards and for- 
wards between the opposing poles. 
This moves a crank which turns a 
wheel, to which, of course, any other 
wheels can be attached. The extent of 
the power he conceives to be as unlim- 
ited as the strength of the battery which 
is used.” London paper. 

Piano-rortes.—T hese delightful in- 
struments, alike indispensable in the 
concert and the drawing-room, although 
in themselves a great improvement upon 
the old-fashioned harpsichord, have 
hitherto been constructed on very insuf- 
ficient and erroneous principles. The 
faulty construction of the sounding- 
board, especially, has continually en- 
gaged the attention of all the principal 
makers. Mr. Zeitter, of Nos. 4 and 5, 
New Cavendish-street, Portland-place, 
London, has at length discovered the 
true principle on which this vital organ 
of the piano-forte depends, namely, re- 
siliency, which is constantly and per- 
manently obtained by means of elastic 
arches, supported by abutments in the 
case itself, thus securing the greatest 
strength. This sounding-board, like 
that of the violin, produces a fine quality 
of tone by use. Mir. Zeitter has judi- 
ciously secured the fruits of his inge- 
nuity by a patent for this extraordinary 
improvement ; in fact, all the competent 
judges have pronounced it as superior 
to all other piano-fortes, « piano-fortes 
are to harpsichords. 

Suppen Dearus Svicipes IN 
Russia.—It appears from official ac- 
counts published at St. Petersburg, that 
during the year 1832, 405 individuals 
(324 men and 81 women) died suddenly 
in Russia. In 1833 the proportion aug- 
mented considerably, as, according to 
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the registries, there were 569 (353 men 
and 216 women.) The number of per- 
sons who died suddenly, therefore, du- 
ring these two years, was 667 men and 
297 women. ‘The proportion of men, 
compared to that of the women, was as 
21-2to1. The greater part of these 
unfortunate persons died from intemper- 
ance. It is rare at St. Petersburg, as 
well as in all the large towns in Russia, 
that public rejoicings do not occasion 
the death of a number of individuals. 
Thus, in the year 1833, there were 
found in the streets and squares, on the 
footpaths, and the quays, 78 men and 
24 women, who had died from drunken- 
ness and cold. It is known that in 
Russia those who have the imprudence 
to sleep in the open air after having 
drunk strong liquors to excess, never 
wake. Inthe space of three years, that 
is to say, from 1851 to 1833 inclusive, 
there were at St. Petersburg 104 sui- 
cides. It has been remarked, that the 
young men employed, for self-destruc- 
tion, cutting instruments or fire-arms, 
whilst the old gave the preference to 
water or the rope. 


Sratistics.—In the article “ France,” 
of the Dictionaire Geographique Uni- 
versel, now publishing in Paris, by a 
geographical society, the following 
statement is given of the capital of the 
French soil and of the revenue of the 
Empire. The arable lands are worth 
13,590,800,000 f’s, the woods, vine- 

ards, meadows and other lands, 2,628,- 

000 ; ponds and marshes, 31,920,- 
000; rustic buildings, 3,000,C00,000 ; 
cattle valued at the lowest prices, 16,- 
703,941,676; poultry, 51,600,000 head, 
at one franc, 51,600,000; swine, 3,900,- 
000 head, at 40 frances, 156,000,000 ; 
asses, 2,400,000 head, at 25 frances, 60,- 
000,000; farming untensils, 5,000,000,- 
000; total 39,522,961,076 francs. 


New Sovuta Watrs—The wool trade 
in New South Wales goes on well. 
Progressively improving from year to 
year, the published official returns show 
that in the exports the increase for the 
last year amounts to no less than 3,606 
bales, being double the increase of 1834. 
Estimating the average weight of each 
bale at 224 Ibs., 3,145,408 Ibs. may be ta- 
ken as the total export of wool for the 
year. If we average the value at Ls. 6d. 
per pound, the amount would be 235,- 
905/. The total increase in four years 
amounts to no less than 8442 bales, or 
nearly two million pounds, and is nearly 
equal to the whole shipment for 1533. 
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